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€ditorial 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Herewith is presented the tentative program of the twenty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South, to be held in Bloomington, Indiana, with 
Indiana University, April 2, 3, and 4, 1931. A revised form of 
the program will be sent to all members in March. 


PROGRAM 
Tuurspay, Aprit 2, 1931, 9:00 a.m., GRAHAM HOTEL 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Tuurspay, 2:00 p.m., ComMERCE AUDITORIUM 
O. F. Lone, Northwestern University, Presiding 
Dwicut Netson Ropinson, Ohio Wesleyan University: “Achilles Ta- 


tius: an Ancient Writer of Romance.” 

Lucy E. Pricuarp, Marshall College: “The Women of Cicero’s Let- 
ters.” 

ELIzABETH RorF Friet, Ashland, Ky., High School: “Hail, King Posei- 
don.” 

Frank Hewitt Cow tgs, College of Wooster: “Vergil’s Hatred of War.” 

ALFRED P. Doryaun, Northwestern University: “Neoptolemus, Philode- 
mus, and Horace.” 

Announcement of Committees. 

Notices of motions to be considered at the business session. 

Meeting of the State Vice-Presidents. 
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At 4:30 President and Mrs. William L. Bryan will receive members of 
the Association at their home. 

At 6:30 the members of the Association will be guests of Indiana Uni- 
versity at dinner in the Student Auditorium. 


Tuurspay, 8:00 p.m., ComMMERCE AUDITORIUM 
O. F. Lone, Northwestern University. Presiding 
Greeting and Welcome by President Bryan, Indiana University. 
Payson S1stey WILp, Chicago, IIl.: “Smith’s Hotel — The Annex.” 
R. O. JotyiFFE, Queen’s University: “The Vergilian Cruise of 1930.” 
O. F. Lone, Northwestern University: “Was Asinius Pollio Cen- 
timanus ?” (Presidential Address) 


Fripay, Aprit 3, 1931, 9:00 a.m., Commerce AUDITORIUM 
Marie B. DENNEEN, North Carolina College for Women, Presiding 
Roy C. Fiickincer, State University of lowa: “Terence and Menander.” 
Ropney P. Rostnson, University of Cincinnati: “Suetonius Veridicus.” 
Marsury B. Octe, Ohio State University: “An Adventure in Source 
Hunting.” 

E. Marion Situ, Hollins College: “The Relations of the Greeks of 
Massilia with the Gauls.” 

Harotp BENNETT, University of Wisconsin: “Allegorical Interpretation 
of the Aeneid.” 

JosEPHINE Lee, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis: “An Achieve- 
ment Test for Second-Year Latin.” 


Fripay, 2:00 p.m., ComMMERCE AUDITORIUM 
S. E. Srout, Indiana University, Presiding 
ALEXANDER L. Bonpurant, University of Mississippi: “The Poet 
Smiles.” 
Maset K. WuiresipE, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College: “The Pro- 
duction of Greek Plays in the Original.” 
J. G. Winter, University of Michigan: “Some Private Letters among 
the Michigan Papyri” (illustrated). 
H. V. Canter, University of Illinois: “Venusia and the Region of Mount 
Vultur” (illustrated). 
Eucene S. McCartney, University of Michigan: “Noah’s Ark in Patris- 
tic Literature.” 
M. Evetyn Ditty, Shaker Heights School, Cleveland: “Diem Perdidi.” 
At 6:30 members of the Association will dine at the Masonic Temple 
(corner Seventh and College) as guests of the Exchange, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and Rotary Clubs. 
Joun A. Scort, Northwestern University, Presiding 
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Brief program of music adapted to classics and of Greek dancing. 

Mase H. Portirt, East Kentucky State Teachers’ College: “Xanthippe 
Looks at Philosophy.” 

Gorpon JENNINGS LaING, University of Chicago: “Looking Backward, 
and Forward.” 


SaTuRDAY, Aprit 4, 1931, 9:00 a.m., CommERcE AUDITORIUM 
Business Session. 
ALEXANDER L,. BonpDURANT, University of Mississippi, Presiding 
Anita M. SHOwERMAN, Wauwatosa, Wis., High School: “On Teaching 
French and Latin.” 
DorranceE S. Wuire, State University of Iowa: “The Classics Teacher 
and the New Humanism.” 
Harriet E. GreENnow, Senior High School, Dubuque, Ia.: “In the 
Trail of the Survey.” 
A. D. Winspgar, University of Wisconsin: Topic to be announced. 
MariE B. DenNNEEN, North Carolina College for Women: “Essentials in 
the Training of the Latin Teacher in College and in Service.” 


SaturDAY, 2:00 p.m., ComMERCE AUDITORIUM 
H. V. Canter, University of Illinois, Presiding 
Dorotuy M. Bett, Oberlin High School: “Some Thoughts from Critic 
Teaching.” 
Litt1an Gay Berry, Indiana University: “Erasmus and Modern 
Methods of Teaching Latin.” 
Epwin Lee Jounson, Vanderbilt University: “Linguistics in the Ele- 
mentary Course.” 
INFORMATION 
Headquarters: Hotel headquarters will be at the Graham Hotel, Sixth 
and College. 
Registration will be at the Graham Hotel or at Commerce Auditorium. 
Mail and telegrams may be addressed care of the Classical Association, 
Graham Hotel, Bloomington, Ind. 
Accommodations: It is recommended that reservations should be made 
early. 
Graham Hotel: single room with bath, $2.50 and $3.00; double, 
$5.00 and $5.50; single room without bath, $1.50 to $2.25; double, 
$3.00 to $5.00. 


Memorial Hall (on the Campus): single room, $1.75; two in a 
room, $1.00 each. For those who desire rooms in Memorial Hall, 
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reservation should be made with Mrs. Ralph Nelson, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Transportation: Bloomington may be reached from Louisville by the 
Monon; from Chicago directly by the Monon; indirectly via Indian- 
apolis, taking the Illinois Central or the Monon from Indianapolis to 
Bloomington, or the Greyhound bus with a schedule every two hours. 
The bus station in Indianapolis is near Illinois and Market streets, 
about three blocks from the Union Station. From St. Louis take the 
Big Four to Greencastle, then the Monon to Bloomington; or the 
Pennsylvania to Limedale and the Monon to Bloomington. Reduced 
rates by certificate plan are being applied for. See April JouRNAL j 
and revised program. 

Special Announcements: Members intending to be present at the dinners 
Thursday and Friday evenings are requested to notify Professor 
R. H. Coon, Indiana University, before March 31, 1931. 

The finals of the Indiana State High School Latin Contest will 
take place in Bloomington Friday, April 3, 1931. 
Eighty per cent of the building stone shipped in the United States 
is Indiana limestone and is shipped from the Bloomington area. An 
automobile ride and a visit to one of the quarries and one of the 
mills is planned for those interested. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 


RaymonD H. Coon, Chairman LESLIE J. JOHNSTON 
RutH ALEXANDER MARGARET LIGHT 
CLAUDE BARLOW Mrs. EpNA MENGER 
LILLIAN G. BERRY Eva PRrING 

Mrs. ADELE BITTNER Guipo H. STEMPLE 
C. G. F. FRaNzEN S. E. Strout 


Mase. Hess F. W. TrLpen 








VERGIL’S APPEAL TO THE JAPANESE 


By Ernest W. CLEMENT 
Floral Park, New York 


When we first went to Japan, we lived for about four years 
(1887-1891) as the only foreigners in Mito, the capital city of 
Ibaraki Prefecture, with a population of about 25,000. It is need- 
less to say that we enjoyed a most interesting life there and that 
we were impressed not only by the growing similarities with 
American life but also by the differences, the contrasts. By the 
way, one Japanese colloquial word (ijin) for “foreigner”? means 
literally “different man,” while another term (yabanjin) is con- 
temptuous, like the Greek Baefagot. During the first year of our 
life in that historic city we happened to take up the rereading of 
The Last Days of Pompeii. It was not long before we began to 
notice points of similarity between conditions in that ancient 
Roman city and the mediaeval-modern Japanese city. Those re- 
semblances * became so numerous that we proceeded to “make a 
note of ” them; and later we were able to collect them into an 
article on “The Japanesque Elements in The Last Days of Pom- 
pee”: cf. the Arena for October, 1896. 

Moreover, my experience in America as a teacher of college 
preparatory Latin led me gradually to find an unexpected interest, 
on the part of Japanese youth, in Cicero and Vergil. A Japanese 
teacher of English (a doctor of philosophy from the University 
of Chicago) and I used to talk over this matter and once decided 
that it would be a good idea to publish either a translation of the 
Aeneid (at least Books I-v1, 1x, and x11) into Japanese, or a spe- 
cial edition thereof, with suitable notes, in English. But I am 

1Lafcadio Hearn, in several of his books on Japan, makes references to 


the remarkable similarities between “things Japanese” and things Greek or 
Roman. 
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sorry to say that the regular demands upon our time did not 
leave us leisure enough to carry out the plan. 

Recently, when I read, in the March issue of The Phi Beta 
Kappa Key, Dr. Anna Pearl MacVay’s article “In Honor of the 
Two Thousandth Birthday of Vergil,” that old idea was recalled, 
and this topic of “Vergil’s Appeal to the Japanese” came to my 
mind. Therefore, in the hope that another link in the chain of 
evidence of the Mantuan poet’s universality and cosmopolitanism 
may be brought to light, I beg leave to submit the following 
points in which Vergil, especially through the Aeneid, appeals 
to the Japanese mind and heart. 

In the first place, pius Aeneas would make a high-grade 
Japanese hero. The translation of that Latin adjective into Eng- 
lish is a difficult matter: “pious” is certainly unsatisfactory ; per- 
haps “dutiful,” or “loyal,” is most appropriate. There is, however, 
no dearth of Japanese words to express the idea; there are several 
which would be suitable. The Latin word pietas is so compre- 
hensive in its scope that it is difficult to confine it or define it; 
it “denotes reverence, obedience and love to parents, kindred 
and rulers” (Ballard). Thus it includes typical Japanese virtues, 
especially loyalty (chi, chiigi) and filial piety (kd, kdkd), both 
of which unite to make the compound chi#kd, one equivalent for 
pietas. However, loyalty was first, and filial piety was second in 
Japan; yet there was often a “sore dilemma,” like that of the 
son who remonstrated with his father on a plan of violence 
against the Emperor in the following memorable words: “If I am 
loyal, I cannot be filial ; if I am filial, I cannot be loyal.” 

It is a matter of some interest to many of us that this Vergilian 
anniversary year is the fortieth anniversary (October 30, 1930) 
of the Japanese Imperial Rescript on Education; and that the 
Department of Education intends, as one feature of its celebra- 
tion, to “reward children distinguished for filial piety.” 

One writer (Johnston) of literature for this celebration has 
treated Vergil as “A Poet of Loyalties’? and has portrayed his 
loyalty toward six “objects,” viz. friendship, nature, the home 
and its relationships, patriotism, peace, and duty. Those objects 
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would appeal more or less strongly to the Japanese sense of 
loyalty. 

For example, a Japanese friend, as I know from experience, is 
a loyal friend; and a Japanese student is a loyal pupil, as my 
own experience has proved. A very suggestive phrase in the 
Aeneid is fidus Achates, which will bring to the Japanese mind 
the interesting tales, whether history or story, of their Bayard, 
the hero Yoshitsune, and his faithful companion, Benkei, whose 
adventures are thrilling. That is a typical case out of many. 

Secondly, a Japanese, like a Roman, is instinctively a lover of 
Nature, whose beauties powerfully appeal to him. He is a wor- 
shiper of Nature in “all her visible forms”; and to him she 
“speaks a various language.’”’ But the Japanese do not have so 
many naiads or fairies of trees, flowers, and brooks as the 
Romans had, although they have interesting stories of sacred 
trees and of god-haunted or devil-haunted streams. In general, 
however, it is true that the Japanese do not personify the forces 
of Nature so much as did the Greeks and the Romans. They 
are surrounded by beauty and love to call attention to the “Three 
Views,” the “Eight Views,” the “peerless” Mount Fuji, the 
flower-viewing, the moon-viewing, etc. 

In the third place, Vergil’s loyalty to the home relationships 
has an almost exact counterpart in Japan, where the family is 
built upon the father and the male offspring, and the Roman 
familia, even with its wide inclusion, is reproduced, also with its 
tyrannical patria potestas. In Rome the family was regarded 
as both the germ and image of the state; in Japan “the Empire is 
one great family; the family is a little empire.” And “every 
family must perpetuate itself forever” in both Rome and Japan. 

This leads naturally to the fourth point: Vergil’s intense pa- 
triotism touches a most sympathetic chord in the Japanese heart, 
which thrills with love of country (aikoku). It is the evident 
patriotism of the Aeneid that would appeal most powerfully to 
the Japanese. Shinto, the Japanese national cult, has been termed 
“a system of patriotism exalted to the rank of a religion.’’ Con- 
sequently, Japanese, like Romans, are prepared to die pro patria, 
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pro aris et focis; they prefer death with honor to life with shame; 
and they think “it is sweet (dulce) to die at the Master’s call, 
but never to fly.” 

And if it is true that Vergil was “not an advocate of peace at 
any price,” yet a “staunch supporter of universal amity,” “‘a be- 
liever in a peace consistent with patriotism,” those words may be 
used to express the idea of the Japanese. 

Vergil’s sixth loyalty (to duty) is also a Japanese comprehen- 
sive loyalty, for which there is an important word, giri, which 
may be said to mean “sense of duty.” In so many cases, par- 
ticularly in mediaeval times, but even in these modern days, giri 
is the only explanation of an apparently causeless or unreasonable 
course of action. A Japanese can easily understand, e.g., the sense 
of duty that impelled Aeneas in his desertion of Dido (Aeneid trv, 
361), as well as in many otherwise inexplicable actions. The 
Roman hero said: Jtaliam non sponte sequor; a Japanese hero, 
Yoshida, said, just before his execution for having done what he 
considered his duty: 

Full well I knew this course must end in death. 

It was Yamato spirit urged me on 

To do whate’er betide. 
Among both the Romans and the Japanese “duty and loyalty 
were blended” often. 

On the tomb of Aeneas, Roman loyalist, might be carved an 
inscription like that on the tomb of the ideal Japanese loyalist : 
“Ah! loyal servant Kusunoki’s tomb.” 

Another interesting aspect of the appeal of Vergil to Japanese 
is illustrated at the very beginning of the Aeneid (1, 2) in the 
phrase fato profugus.* That expresses the central idea of the 
poem: “a divinely chosen man, who, forced by seemingly disas- 
trous circumstances to leave his home, seeks out his promised 
land with the help of Providence, conquers that land, and lays 
the foundation of the Roman state” (Miller). The above-men- 
tioned phrase suggests to the Japanese mind examples of their 
nationals, such as the great statesman Sugawara Michizane and 


2A similar phrase is fata obstant, Aen. tv, 440. 
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the Emperor Go-Daigo, who were exiles by fate but became 
heroes and gods. And the Japanese can particularly appreciate 
the high purpose of a man of faith, like Aeneas, in carrying his 
hearth-gods to Latium, in order to found “‘a mighty nation, with 
a great and inspiring mission,” a nation of wide-extending power. 

Indeed, the Japanese, like the Romans, were, and are, hero- 
worshipers and therefore would easily deify Aeneas, who pos- 
sesses many qualities of a real hero. The picture of Aeneas, carry- 
ing on his shoulders his aged father Anchises with the Penates 
and leading by the hand his little son Iulus out of ill-fated Troy, 
would arouse deep sympathy in the Japanese heart. It would 
remind them of the historic scene, pictured in poetry and art, 
of Yoshitsune’s beautiful mother Tokiwa, escaping from their 
enemy with him and her other children in the midst of a snow- 
storm. 

The references to the Penates and the Lares and the Manes in 
the Aeneid would suggest another likeness to things Japanese, 
which include household gods, “home gods,” enshrined upon 
the family god-shelf. This brings up the large subject of ancestor- 
worship, whether it refers to the worship of the family ancestors, 
or to the worship of national ancestors in the persons of the 
emperors and empresses, who were and are deified in Japan as 
in Rome. 

It may be added, in this connection, that the ardent and 
unflinching patriotism of both Romans and Japanese is inspired 
by a “profound sentiment of nationality,” which is itself “the 
natural outgrowth and necessary complement of an equally in- 
tense and overruling sentiment of consanguinity.”” The statement, 
“To furnish the state with citizens was a man’s first duty; to 
be the last of one’s line was a calamity and a curse,” as made in 
“Private Life in Ancient Rome” in the Atlantic Monthly for 
June, 1892, is applicable not merely for a Roman but also for a 
Japanese. 

There are intriguing similarities between the Graeco-Roman 
mythology and the Japanese mythology, even though they do not 
correspond in details. For example, the mother of Aeneas is 
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Venus, goddess of love and beauty, who has a weak Japanese 
counterpart in the Buddhist Benten, the only female deity of the 
“Seven Gods of Fortune.” * As Venus sprang from the foam 
when the mutilated parts of Uranus fell into the sea, so Benten 
is fabled to have sprung from the sea. And the shrines of Benten 
generally “stand near the water’s edge — sea, lake, or river.” 
But Benten differs from Venus in one important particular: 
she is not a goddess of love; she is rather, as a Japanese friend 
has expressed it, “a Venus with the soul of Vesta.” Another 
writer called Benten a “naturalized Venus.” 

Jupiter and Juno, who play important parts in the Aeneid, 
may be compared with Izanagi and Izanami, the creative deities 
of Japanese mythology. The latter, however, are in some respects 
like Saturn and Rhea or Uranus and Gaea. And the last men- 
tioned has also a Japanese counterpart in an “earth-deity” of 
various names. 

In the Aeneid (1v, 702), the god of the lower world is 
called by the name of Dis; but he is, of course, more commonly 
known as Pluto. He has a “similar” in Japanese mythology in 
the god Emma, who, however, must not be considered as 
feminine, for that name is a mere coincidence. Emma, or Yama, 
is king of the Japanese Hades and passes judgment on departed 
souls. By the way, it may interest teachers to know that in 
Japanese school slang an instructor’s record book containing the 
marks is dubbed Emmacho! 

The Japanese Mars is a deified emperor (Ojin) and goes by 
the name of Hachiman (Eight Banners). His shrines are nu- 
merous and popular and are frequently visited, especially by mili- 
tary men offering their petitions for favor in warlike enterprises 
or giving thanks for a victory won. 

Diana is mentioned in Vergil under her appellation of Trivia, 
which would suggest to Japanese their similar deity, or deities, 
usualiy male, of the crossroads. 

While there is in Japanese mythology no exact counterpart of 
Neptune, unless the Dragon King of the Sea be so considered, 


8 Called the “Lares of Japan,” “rustic Lares.” 
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there are several sea-gods and sea-goddesses. In one instance 
three such deities are, on occasion, represented as one, a Japanese 
trinity. And Benten is sometimes called a sea-goddess. 

Likewise, Vesta herself has no Japanese double (except that 
Benten is a virgin deity) ; but the vestal virgins of Japan were, 
for instance, imperial princesses attached to the great Shinto 
shrine at Ise. 

When we pass from the dii maiores to the minor deities, or 
heroes, or whatever they may be called, there are several interest- 
ing resemblances along our line of study. For example, when 
Japanese read in the Aeneid (v1, 119) a reference to the sad 
episode of Orpheus and Eurydice, they will be reminded of an 
almost exactly identical misfortune that befell Izanagi and Iza- 
nami. Moreover, the Japanese phrase, “even pass of Yomi’ 
(Hades), is an equivalent of facilis descensus Averno. 

Again, the story of Theseus and the Minotaur (vi, 25f) 
would remind Japanese readers of the adventure of Raiko and 
the flesh-eating demon Shutendoji; and the reference (1, 292) to 
the twin brothers, Romulus and Remus, would bring to their 
minds the tale of their two brothers (not twins, but an older 
and a younger), Princes Fire-shine and Fire-fade. 

When Vergil in the Aeneid (11, 578-82) tells the report 
(fama) about Enceladus, the giant buried under Mount Aetna, 
that, “as often as he changes his wearied side, he makes all 
Trinacria to tremble,” the Japanese cannot help thinking of the 
huge catfish (namazu) which is buried under the isles of Japan 
and in a similar manner is the cause of earthquakes. There is, 
however, at Kashima, a rivet-stone (kaname-ishi) which is said 
to be able to prevent the catfish from wriggling. 

The god Aeolus in the Aeneid is a reminder of the Japanese 
god, or gods, of the winds; of whom one was depicted with a bag 
between his shoulders, and another with the face and claws of 
a cat. And as Neptune, assisted by Aeolus, the Tritons, the 
Nereids, and the very fish themselves, propelled the fleet of 
Aeneas on his way to Italy; so, when the Japanese Empress 
Jingo made her expedition against Korea, “the Wind-god sent 
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a breeze, the Sea-god raised the billows, all the great fishes of 
the ocean rose to the surface and encompassed the ships’”’; so that, 
“without the labor of the oar,”’ they reached their destination. 


Aurora (goddess of the dawn) and Oriens (the sunrise, the 
day) suggest the Japanese asahi (morning sun) and Nippon 
(sun-source). And the Sun-Goddess of Japan, like the sun-gods 
of ancient Greece (and Egypt), possesses a sacred bird, the 
“eight-hand-crow.” 

Even the “many monsters of various wild beasts” (11, 285) 
have their relatives in Japanese mythology. The seven-headed 
hydra, slain by Hercules, becomes an eight-headed dragon-cen- 
tipede, slain by Susanoo, who may also be called a Japanese 
Perseus rescuing a Japanese Andromeda. The hundred-handed 
Briareus has a gentle counterpart in Japan in the person of the 
thousand-handed Kwannon, goddess of mercy in the Buddhist 
pantheon. The three-headed dog Cerberus, which guarded the 
entrance to hell, has Japanese substitutes in gigantic demons, 
some red, some black, guarding the gates of Yomi. And, by what 
Aston in his Shinto, the Way of the Gods, calls a curious coin- 
cidence, the Smith-God attached to the train of the Sun-Goddess 
has but one eye, like Polyphemus (Aeneid m1, 658). And in 
Japan, as in Rome, appeared eponymic myths of national ances- 
tors. 

Such mythological similarities are explained as follows by 
Gayley in his Classic Myths in English Literature : “Given similar 
mental condition with similar surroundings, similar imaginative 
products, called myths, will result” (p. 21). 

To Cato the Elder, mentioned in the Aeneid (v1, 841), Japanese 
would be drawn in a superficial way, because his name is pro- 
nounced in Latin like the Japanese name Kato. However, they 
would be attracted in a more important sense by his stoical char- 
acter, his resemblance to the old-fashioned samurai (knight). 
They would also feel in deep sympathy with Cato the Younger, 
who at Utica calmly committed suicide like a Japanese samurai 
committing harakiri, or seppuku. I have seen Japanese students 
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of English deeply affected by Addison’s version of ‘“Cato’s 
Soliloquy.” 

Regulus, mentioned in the Aeneid (v1, 844), would appeal 
to the Japanese for his ardent patriotism as a paroled captive of 
the Carthaginians, in advising the Romans to continue the war 
and returning to Carthage to meet the death that was to be his 
fate if he did not advise the Romans to give up the struggle. The 
Japanese version is only a slight variant, as follows: “In a be- 
sieged castle the question was whether the weakness of the enemy 
would warrant waiting for soon-expected relief. A samurai, 
stealing into the camp of the besiegers to ascertain, was captured 
and threatened with crucifixion unless he reported the hostile 
force in such strength as to make resistance seem useless. Feign- 
ing consent and taken to the bank of the moat, in full sight of 
his wife and children, he shouted the true tidings of the weakness 
of the enemy, and straightway, smiling with gladness at the 
glory of his opportunity, met the cruelest of deaths.” (Knapp’s 
Feudal and Modern Japan) 

Book 1x of the Aeneid would be particularly intriguing to the 
Japanese on account of the beautiful but mournful episode of 
Nisus and Euryalus, whose loyal friendship for each other and 
faithfulness “unto death’ would make a Japanese classic. 

The famous Vergilian clause, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, 
which has become proverbial, has a corresponding proverb in 
Japanese to this effect: “to hide a sword under a smile.’”’ And 
Vergil’s proverbial expression, Ab uno disce omnes, is matched 
by two Japanese proverbs: ichi wo kiite ju wo shiru, “hearing 
one, know ten”; and itsu wo kiite man wo shiru, “hearing one, 
know ten thousand.” Moreover, since man or ban is used often 
to indicate an indefinite number, it practically means “all.” 

Andromache, Hector’s wife, pictured by Vergil in the Aeneid 
(11, 455f) as going often, during the siege of Troy, to visit 
Hector’s aged parents and leading her young son Astyanax to 
meet his grandfather Priam, would be hailed by Japanese as the 
true daughter-in-law. 

With reference to the festivals, ceremonies, and offerings to 
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the dead, there are striking resemblances between the Roman 
and the Japanese customs. According to Vergil and Ovid, “the 
tomb was surrounded with large wreaths of grasses and flowers, 
and cakes, fruits, and flowers were placed upon it; milk, wine, 
and sometimes even the blood of a victim were added.” * Mutatis 
mutandis, those words are applicable to ceremonies for the dead 
in Japan, especially in the case of the old Bon Matsuri in the 
middle of the seventh month. In every Japanese house, “pious” 
(pit) members of the family would make daily obeisance ac- 
cording to prescribed rites. There are, in Japan, both regular and 
special times for ancestor-worship: the regular times included 
not only certain anniversary sacrifice days, Sacrifice months, and 
sacrifice years, which were usually not the same in Shinto and 
Buddhist ceremonies, but also the festivals of the spring and fall 
equinoxes and the famous “All Souls” festival mentioned above. 
“The hand of the dead was heavy; it is heavy upon the living 
even today” (Hearn’s Japan). 

Vergil’s references here and there to Roman manners and cus- 
toms suggest similarities to Japanese, but they must be passed by 
with only this mention. 

There are yet other resemblances that have been omitted, 
either purposely or inadvertently; and they are very numerous, 
if we extend our consideration beyond Vergil. To give only 
two illustrations, the creation stories of the Kojiki and the 
Nthongi are quite similar to that of Ovid; and the story of 
Philemon and Baucis has a Japanese variant. 

Of course, it is not our intention to try to prove any definite 
relationship between the Japanese and the Romans. The former 
have been called ‘the Greeks of the Orient” and “the Romans of 
the Orient’; they may more properly be called “the Graeco- 
Romans of the Orient.”” The similarities which have been pre- 
sented above are at least sufficient to explain “‘Vergil’s Appeal 
to the Japanese.”’ 

* Cf. Fustel de Coulange, The Ancient City,® a Study of the Religion, Laws, 


and Institutions of Greece and Rome, translated by Willard Small: Boston, 
Lee and Shepard (1896), 21. 
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THE COLLEGE LATIN COURSE? 


By NicHoLas MosELEY 
Harvard University 


In the college Latin course the general practice has been to 
start Freshmen on a book of Livy. This has several disadvan- 
tages. In the first place, Livy is, to the average student, merely 
another item in the dignified procession of authors studied in 
preparatory school — Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. The reaction 
of the great majority of students with whom Livy has been dis- 
cussed by the writer is one of dislike. This is, I think, partly be- 
cause they are not able to read quickly enough to grasp his 
narrative power, and partly because they are not mature enough 
to be interested in small sections as source material for history. 
From the teacher’s point of view Livy adds less to the students’ 
classical background than other available authors and is more 
difficult to correlate with other literatures. 

As a substitute for Livy several colleges have of late years 
started the Freshman course with one of the comedies of Plautus 
or Terence. The sharp difference between the comedy and the 
authors read in preparatory school catches the interest of a class 
and, if properly taught, holds it. Also, the comic dialogue makes 
an excellent medium for teaching sight translation, because it 
lends itself to translation in the original word order and so makes 
it easy for the student to acquire this habit, so essential for ready 
translation at sight and so generally neglected. Any student who 
is still inclined to “find the verb” can be readily convinced that 
the original audience of the play had to understand it as it was 

1Cf. D. P. Lockwood, “The Haverford Plan,” Jour. of Higher Education 1 
(1930), 308-14. Lockwood’s article, which did not come to my attention until 


this paper was in type, corroborates some of my ideas but presents radically 
different Freshman and Sophomore courses. 
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spoken and that this is still the best method. Some teachers ob- 
ject to the fact that the “old’”’ forms present new difficulties to 
the students; but this may be a real advantage if the students, 
while learning the Plautine forms, are required to review the 
classical forms. Moreover, if the teacher has enough knowledge 
to show how the changes in forms developed, he can make the 
study of these changes a means of giving his students a rudimen- 
tary but valuable knowledge of linguistics. Just as secondary- 
school Latin, by the force of an outside example, is the usual 
means of a student’s obtaining a knowledge of English grammar, 
so the study of the development of Latin forms may bring an 
idea of the growth of language which will be at once an intellec- 
tual possession and a stimulus to acquire a broad, accurate vocab- 
ulary in English as well as in Latin. Latin comedy, finally, is 
well adapted to the Freshman course because it is easily coor- 
dinated with the student’s work in English and other literatures 
and with his natural interest in the theater. Plautus and Terence, 
as the connecting link between the Greek and Elizabethan dramas, 
make a valuable addition to any student’s general background. 
This is increased greatly if he is required to read some Greek 
plays (in translation), some of the English plays taken directly 
from the Latin, and a work of reference like the chapters on 
classical influence in Brooke’s The Tudor Drama." Such reading 
ought, if possible, to be accompanied by lectures on the history 
of the drama, and the day-by-day classwork ought to take into 
consideration the dramatic technique of the play being read. To 
further this, it is well to assign some book like Woodbridge’s 
The Drama, Its Law and Its Technique ? for outside reading. In 
this way, the comedy will not only add to the student’s general 
cultural background but also increase his immediate pleasure in 
life by giving him an intellectual interest in the contemporary 
theater. 

The study of comedy may well take up the entire first semes- 


1C,. F. Tucker Brooke, The Tudor Drama: New York, Houghton Mifflin 


Co. (1911). 
2 Elisabeth Woodbridge, The Drama, Its Law and Its Technique: New 


York, Allyn and Bacon (1898). 
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ter, especially if any considerable work is done with outside read- 
ing. However, most Freshman classes find it possible to read two 
plays before Christmas vacation, and some teachers prefer to 
take up another author between Christmas and midyears. In 
this case it is well to choose some work which can be completed 
in ten to fifteen recitations and which will serve as a background 
for the work of the second semester. A selection from Cicero’s 
letters is useful because they afford a further review of classical 
forms, introduce the student to another side of the author from 
that which he has met in preparatory school, and give him some 
knowledge of the everyday life of the Romans. Yet the writer’s 
own experience has been that the students are more easily inter- 
ested in one of Cicero’s ethical or philosophical essays — the De 
Amicitia, De Senectute, the Tusculan Disputations, or the Som- 
nium Scipionis. It is difficult for most teachers to realize how 
little the average Freshman has considered questions of ethics. 
philosophy, and religion, and how eagerly he studies anything 
which gives him a start along these lines. At the same time any 
of these essays can be so taught as to form a valuable background 
for the problems of ethics and philosophy which come up in con- 
nection with Horace’s Odes. Cicero, whether in his letters or his 
essays, seems a better transition and preparation than any of the 
later writers. 

Horace’s Odes and Epodes almost universally form a part of 
the second semester’s work. His perfection of form, his literary 
associations, and his wide appeal, all make the Odes desirable ma- 
terial for Freshmen. But there is hardly enough suitable material 
in the Odes and Epodes for a whole semester’s work, as is shown 
by the fact that most colleges include with Horace some other 
author. 

Actual experience has proved that selections from Catullus, 
read at the beginning of the second semester, are very successful. 
In twelve assignments (about one-fourth to one-third of the 
semester’s work) it is possible to read the better poems to his 
friends, all of the Lesbia cycle, and the poems of travel. A good 
division can also cover at least one of the epithalamia and per- 
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haps (if some recitation hours are devoted to sight translation) 
the Peleus and Thetis. The advantages of Catullus are: first, that 
he appeals greatly to the students; second, that his poems make 
an easy introduction to the study of lyric meters and so prepare 
the way for Horace; finally, that his lyrics are easily correlated 
with the students’ work in English and other literatures both be- 
cause of their type and because of their influence. His appeal to 
students is more general than that of other Latin poets, even 
Horace, partly because he is simple and direct in the expression 
of his emotions, and partly because the beauty of his poems is 
easily appreciated. Those teachers who wish to encourage their 
students to continue the study of Latin will be aided by the intro- 
duction of an author as popular as Catullus just when the stu- 
dents are making their choice of courses for Sophomore year. 
The change from the old course of Livy, Horace, and comedy 
(in that order) to one of comedy, Cicero, Catullus, and Horace 
(in that order) has been known to increase the elections of 
Sophomore Latin fivefold. 

It is almost impossible to determine all of the reasons which 
have led students to continue Latin beyond Freshman year. Some 
do so because of a definite interest in the classics, tending to con- 
centration in the field. Others are interested in literature in gen- 
eral, or in English or Romance languages, and continue Latin 
under the advice of their teachers in these subjects. Others do it 
because it is the path of least resistance, presenting no unknown 
terrors. Still others do so because, by natural ability or the use 
of translations, they have found Freshman Latin an easy course. 
Students who are really interested in the field, either because of 
itself or because of its relation to other subjects, are naturally the 
most desirable, while those who take it out of inertia may, if 
their interest be aroused, be real additions to the class. The “trot- 
ter,” however, is very likely to prove a definite handicap. In ad- 
vising students about the election of advanced courses, it would 
be well if the teacher would think not only about obtaining a 
number of Sophomore elections which will compare respectably 
with the numbers in other subjects, but also about the quality of 
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the work which the students may do in Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior years. With the idea of promoting the classics, if not only 
numbers in all upperclass courses but also the permanent interest 
of the students as scholars, teachers, and friends be considered, 
it is probably better to have a small Sophomore class of high 
quality than a large one with some slow and indifferent members. 
For in the latter case the work is necessarily limited by the poorer 
students, and as a result the good students may lose their inter- 
est; whereas with a course containing only students who are 
really interested and really able to translate with comparative 
ease it is possible to go quickly enough to sustain interest and 
to add greatly to actual knowledge. Instructors should also re- 
member that many a poor classical scholar would have made an 
excellent economist. In other words, it is foolish and unfair to 
encourage a student who merely likes a subject (or its teacher) 
but has no real aptitude for it, to continue in advanced courses to 
the exclusion of other fields. 

If the Sophomore course is limited to students who have 
proved their ability to translate easily and rapidly at sight, it will 
be possible to cover a great deal of material. In choosing this, 
the teacher should have in mind the particular make-up of his 
class and try to adapt the material to them. If, however, a set 
course must be announced and given, it seems fair to consider 
primarily two types of students — those who are to concentrate 
in classics and those who are interested in it as a handmaiden to 
other literatures. Both groups need to have a broader knowledge 
of classical authors than that acquired in preparatory school and 
the Freshman year. A Sophomore course which has proved satis- 
factory in practice includes a book of Livy, selections from the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace, selections from the Eclogues and 
Georgics of Vergil, selections from Martial, selections from 
Juvenal, and the Agricola or Germania of Tacitus. This subject 
matter is solid enough to develop the students’ knowledge of 
Latin and, if correlated with the previous college course and the 
preparatory course, provides an acquaintance with all of the more 
important work of the Golden Age and an introduction to the 
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Silver Age. It assures the students also of a wide knowledge of 
literary forms (drama, lyric, satire, pastoral, epigram, essay, his- 
tory) and styles, and gives them a rough outline of the history of 
Latin literature. Knowledge of the chronology and development 
of the literature should be fostered by lectures or by assignments 
in such books as Mackail or Duff. Students who expect to con- 
centrate and students who, to make way for their own fields, are 
dropping Latin at the end of the year, can be differentiated in 
assignments of topics for reports and for outside reading, the 
former taking subjects which deal closely with the classics, the 
latter those bearing on their influence on later authors. It is ob- 
vious, however, that a course of this extent and type is not possi- 
ble if the students in it have not a good knowledge of the Latin 
language and a real interest in Latin literature. 

The Sophomore course can be planned both for those who are 
concentrating in other fields and for those who are concentrating 
in Latin. More advanced courses must consider primarily the lat- 
ter not only in the type of course and the material covered but 
also in relation to the other subjects the student is pursuing, such 
as Greek, German, and Archaeology. Greek and German ought 
to be begun by a classical student in Sophomore year and, if not 
started then, must be taken in Junior and Senior years. Archae- 
ology, if it is available, is invaluable but may have to be left for 
graduate school. Presuming a schedule of five three-hour courses 
(fifteen recitations each week), a student concentrating in classics 
might well take in each of his last two years, two courses in 
Latin and one in Greek (or vice versa), one in German, and one 
in English or some other modern literature. Individual tastes 
and circumstances may modify this, as when the student’s main 
interest is in history or linguistics. In any event, classical teachers 
would do well to advise their students not to devote all of their 
time to one field, as the broadening influence of the study of other 
literatures and of the sciences is important. This is particularly 
true in the case of those students who are planning to become 
college teachers and who will later need to guide undergraduates 
of varied interests. 
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If a student concentrating in Latin can take only four Latin 
courses in his last two years, it becomes difficult to plan them for 
him. Certainly they should include one course in advanced prose 
and verse composition, and a correlated course in the study of 
various famous prose styles. The latter is probably best given by 
requiring written translations of different authors, particularly 
of Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. In connection with these, the teach- 
er should lecture on prose technique and require the students to 
make detailed studies of various aspects of the style of each au- 
thor (e.g. Cicero’s prose rhythm, the use of indirect discourse in 
Livy, the use of the epigram in Tacitus) and of each author’s 
syntax. Some teachers find it possible to combine the two courses 
just outlined into one three-hour course; but if this is done, it is 
difficult to find time to include the composition of verse, on the 
one hand, and specific studies in style, on the other, both of which 
are essential to the development of a good Latinist. 

For a third course, there is much to be said for one in classical 
civilization. Various colleges have instituted such courses, un- 
fortunately usually in the Freshman year, the so-called “orienta- 
tion course.”” This is almost certain to be superficial, while the 
student concentrating in classics needs a course both broad and 
deep. If the Classical Civilization is given in Senior year, pri- 
marily for the benefit of classical students, the instructor can 
presume a certain amount of knowledge and of eagerness. This 
will permit him to cover early history as it affected the Greeks 
and Romans, Greek and Roman history, the development 
of art and architecture, and, in literature, the most important 
authors not already read in the original. To do this, the work 
must necessarily be hurried, but it need not be superficial, and it 
ought to be a broad framework into which the student can build 
for himself a solid structure of classical learning. 

The remaining course * ought to be one in a special author or a 

8 This paper takes no account of courses in the pedagogy of Latin, partly 
because to some they do not seem a necessary function of the Latin department 
or one which the average college teacher of Latin is ready to assume, and 


partly because they are readily available in summer schools for those students 
who feel the need of them. 
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special period, restricted to a field in which thorough mastery may 
be attained in the time at the student’s disposal. If the classical 
faculty is large enough and if enough students, whether or not 
they are concentrating in the field, elect advanced courses, it is 
ideal to offer several special courses in different authors or differ- 
ent periods. This allows each member of the faculty to build up a 
course of his own (and how often the younger members of a 
department wish the older members would permit this!) and 
each student to choose a course and an instructor to his liking. 
To give such freedom to individual tastes is perhaps the best 
method by which an institution may build up its scholarship and 
attract scholars. It is, however, expensive (because it means that 
a few students take much of a teacher’s time), and educational 
institutions are proverbially poor. 

Even more expensive is the tutorial system, under which indi- 
vidual conferences with an instructor supplant or supplement 
regular courses. None the less, some institutions have been able 
to finance the tutorial system for part of the student body (upper- 
classmen or students of honor grade), and it seems to have 
worked out very well. Its obvious advantages are that each 
student can go at his own pace, unhandicapped by the ignorance 
(or brilliance) of other members of the class, that the instructor 
can discover the student’s individual tastes and weaknesses, de- 
veloping the former and correcting the latter, and, above all, that 
the old day-by-day assignment can be eradicated. The inevitable 
human reaction to a specific assignment is to do that and no more, 
turning to other things when it is accomplished; whereas, under 
the personal guidance of a tutor, a student can be given enough 
definite work to insure an adequate amount of study, and enough 
general work to rouse his intellectual curiosity. In this way the 
student soon attains the goal toward which all education should 
lead him, the knowledge that study is not a chore to be performed 
but a pleasure to be pursued. 
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VENUSIA AND THE NATIVE COUNTRY OF HORACE 


By H. V. CANTER 
University of Illinois 


In Italy there is scarcely a spot or corner, certainly no place 
of any size, which does not contain something of genuine inter- 
est — scenic, historical, literary, or artistic. But most visitors to 
this fascinating country, so rich in its varied treasures, devote 
their time almost solely to the larger cities and the well-worn 
paths of travel, although, as has often been observed, far re- 
moved from the “madding crowd’s ignoble strife’ are to be dis- 
covered the deep wellsprings and genuine characteristics of a 
nation’s life. It is true that classical students and teachers occa- 
sionally make pilgrimages to the haunts of the more important 
writers;* but infrequent today is any record of such visits to 
Venusia, the object of much antiquarian research in earlier 

periods,’ to Venusia and the boyhood scenes of the genial, intense- 
ly human philosopher-bard, withal the most confidential and 
lovable of the Roman poets. 
This is the day of public and private automobiles, but the 
journey from Naples to Venusia, owing to distance (160-180 
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1Cf. the CrassicaL JourRNAL for the following interesting accounts: Web- 
ster Merrifield, “A Visit to Horace’s Sabine Farm,” vu (1912), 25-36; Eliza- 
beth H. Haight, “A Day on the Lago di Garda,” x (1914), 79-84; Katharine 
Allen, “From Rome to Formia on the Track of Horace, Satires 1, 5,” xu 
(1917), 230-46; Mabel V. Root, “A Visit to Cicero’s Tusculum,” xv1 (1920), 
34-41; G. A. Harrer, “A Trip to Cicero’s Home,” x1x (1923), 79-86; and 
Harry J. Leon, “Cicero’s Birthplace,” xrx (1924), 291-96. 

2 Those wishing to pursue the subject beyond the limits of this article are 
referred to: Capmartin de Chaupy, Découverte de la Maison de Champagne 
@ Horace, Rome, 1767; Lupoli, Iter Venusinum, Naples, 1797; Cimaglia, Anti- 
quitates Venusinae, 1857; Bertaux, 1 Monumenti Medievali della Regione del 
Vulture, Naples, 1897; Avena, I Monumenti dell’ Italia Meridionale, Vol. I, 
Rome, 1902; and De Lorenzo, Venosa e la Regione del Vulture, Bergamo, 1906. 
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miles) and nature of the country to be traversed, is best made by 
railroad, despite slow trains that are usually behind time. Of 
routes that are at all direct there are two, and in the visit here 
referred to one was followed on the going and the other on the 
return trip. The first, traversing the most fertile part of Cam- 
pania, soon reaches the mountains, for some miles skirting the 
slopes of Mount Taburno. Then, following the valley of the 
Calore river, it gradually rises to Beneventum, whence, after long 
tunnels, the line crosses the watershed between the Tyrrhenian 
sea and the Adriatic and descends to Foggia, in the center of the 
Apulian plain. Here change is made to a train which intersects 
the plain, passing ancient Herdonea, destroyed by Hannibal but 
still showing considerable ruins, and Asculum, scene of Pyrrhus’ 
victory over the Romans in 279 B.c. On reaching another rail- 
road junction, Rocchetta Sant’ Antonio, where the ‘‘far resound- 
ing Aufidus” is crossed, the line gradually ascends the valley of 
the little Rendina to Venusia. The other route, notwithstanding 
its serpentine character, is somewhat shorter but more scenic. 
After passing the old Campanian town of Nola, the railroad leads 
by Avellino, crosses the Apennine watershed at Nusco, near 
Ampsanctus (the famous ill-smelling lake of Vergil’s Aencid 
vir, 563-71), and reaches Rocchetta Sant’ Antonio, whence it 
continues as in the first route. In course it threads seventeen 
tunnels, passes over twenty-four high bridges, and makes its 
difficult way along or across eleven different streams, following 
for the most part the ascending course of the Calore and the de- 
scending channel of the Aufidus, the latter long in sight and 
crossed nineteen times. 

The visitor to Venusia learns little of its history and cultural 
importance from his Baedeker or from the Guida del Touring 
Club Italiano. His chief interest centers, of course, in Venusia as 
the birthplace and childhood home of that city’s most famous 
son, and in the literary associations of the place thus reawakened ; 
in its antiquities, particularly those which existed in, or have sur- 
vived from, the ancient period; and in the city’s long and im- 
portant history as a strategic military stronghold in Roman and 
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later times. The city and its surrounding region contain also 
visible reminders of changes following the great barbarian inva- 
sions, when, in place of Roman towns and cities with their art 
treasures and rich cultural life, with their reservoirs, aqueducts, 
amphitheaters, theaters, and temples, there arose churches, 
abbeys, and grim-visaged castles. There still exist also in the 
immediate district the crumbling ruins of early monastic institu- 
tions, with their evidences of a revival of art; and in several 
places are to be seen well-preserved monuments which stand as 
silent witnesses of the long struggle here for power, in which, 
following the deep gloom of the Middle Ages, a half century of 
revived humanism and classical ideals, embodied in the monarchy 
of the Italo-Swabian Frederick II, is interposed between the 
merciless brigandage and conquests of the uncultured Normans 
and the bigotry and studied violence of the cultured Angevins. 
The tradition of Venusia’s origin leads back to early antiquity. 
Leaving behind the mythical founders in Apulia, the restless 
Diomedes (Servius ad Aen. x1, 246) and Daunus (Horace, Odes 
1, 22, 14; 1, 1, 34; m1, 30, 11; Iv, 6, 27; and Iv, 14, 26), it is still 
centuries before we reach authentic history. We do not know 
when Venusia was founded. Perhaps some herdsmen of the 
Messapian (Iapygian) race, who early occupied the fertile plain 
about Canusium, moved closer to the mountains and chose as 
their safe and easily defended abode the elevated site destined 
later to form the base of Roman power in Apulia. Nor do we 
know whether Venusia took part with other cities in the struggle 
against the Hellenic invaders of the south and east coasts of 
Italy. It is certain, however, that the city fell into the hands of 
the Samnites (to this period doubtless are to be referred the pas- 
sages of Strabo v, 4, 11; and vi, 1, 3, designating it as a city of 
Samnium), who held it until the Romans took the place in 291 
B.c., when it is already spoken of as a populous and important 
city (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romanae Xvi 
and xvi, 5). The Samnites captured Venusia probably about 
the middle of the fourth century, the period of maximum power 
of this vigorous people of Sabellian stock and Oscan tongue, who, 
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thrust forth by the Etruscans from fertile Campania, crossed the 
Apennines and came into a region which they called Lucania 
(from luce?), and themselves took the name Lucanians. Their 
strong hold on the region surrounding Venusia is evident from 
the many names which they brought from their Campanian abode, 
e.g. Volture (Mons Vultur) corresponding to Volturno; Ofanto 
(Aufidus) and Melfia to Ufento and Melfa (affluents of the 
Liris) ; and a whole series of such names as Acherenza, Lavello, 
Rapolla, Ruvo, Melfi, recalling the names of Atella, Acerra, 
Ravello, Rufria, and Amalfi in Campania. 

Venusia is no exception to the frequent rule in the mountain 
regions of Italy that town or city occupies an elevation one to 
three miles from the railroad. It is situated in a region of culti- 
vated hills pleasantly soft in outline, rising as it were to buttress 
the mountains of Lucania, and covered with vineyards and olive 
groves. The city lies between two deep valleys, which almost 
surround it on the south and north, upon an almost entirely iso- 
lated hill of some 1400 feet elevation. 

From the station one enters Venusia at the northeast, ascend- 
ing a sharply steep and winding road that passes the Jewish cata- 
combs, the noteworthy Benedictine Abbey of the Holy Trinity 
with its adjoining churches, the fifteenth-century cathedral, and 
the Piazza di Orazio with Achille d’Orsi’s graceful statue of the 
poet, and finally reaches the massive, stern-looking castle, built 
on the extreme southwestern point of the plateau close to the 
city’s principal gateway. Ancient Venusia occupied the site of 
the modern Venosa, as is clearly indicated by the nature of its 
elevated and fortified position (which could not easily have ad- 
mitted a greater expansion than that of the modern city), by the 
remains of the Roman amphitheater, and by the numerous epi- 
graphical and numismatic discoveries made on soil occupied by 
the present city. 

That Venusia was fortified and surrounded by walls before it 
was taken from the Samnites by the Romans is made probable 
by the words “besieged and taken” of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(loc. cit.). When it was thus taken and made the most important 
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colony in south Italy, it is reasonably certain that the Romans 
surrounded it with new walls or made more secure the old ones. 
The coming of the consul C. Terentius Varro to Venusia after 
the gory battle of Cannae implies that the city was a fortified 
place of safe retreat. And Venusia doubtless retained its protect- 
ing walls as late as Norman times, for in an act of donation by 
Robert Guiscard in 1082 appear the words intra moenia V enusi- 
nae civitatis. This evidence of the city’s fortification is confirmed 
by the still surviving, though now concealed, parts of the circum- 
ference walls (which disappeared with the construction of an 
extramural road in 1892), consisting of huge blocks of stone 
buried for the most part well below the present level. The entire 
circumference of the ancient city can hardly have exceeded two 
and one-half miles, while its population in the time of its greatest 
development — an indirect estimate, since the sources tell noth- 
ing — was probably 20,000 (that of Venosa on a slightly smaller 
area is about 9,000). Dionysius’ statement that 20,000 colonists 
were sent there when Venusia was made a colonia Latina, a state- 
ment often repeated in handbooks on Roman history, has long 
been under suspicion as involving an exaggeration or else an 
error in figures, although such a colony was not limited strictly to 
the city. The site of Venusia today lies within the Basilicata, 
which, though in general corresponding to ancient Lucania, ex- 
tends north to the Aufidus. It was so near the boundary of 
Lucania that Horace once (Serm. u, 1, 34) speaks of himself as 
Lucanus an Apulus, anceps. However, that it belonged to Apulia 
and to that part called Daunia (ill-defined but extending to the 
more northerly part) is clear from express statement or context 
of other passages (Livy 1x, 20, 4; xxvu, 2, 10; 25, 13), and in 
particular from Horace’s Dauniae defende decus Camenae (Odes 
Iv, 6, 27), and Volture in Apulo (Odes m1, 4, 9). This con- 
clusion is further supported by the various chronicles of the Mid- 
dle Ages which continue the tradition of Venusia as a city of 
Apulia, a notable example being that which records the burial! of 
Robert Guiscard in Venusia civitate A puliae. 

The castle esplanade at Venusia, or (better still) the open 
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space where the amphitheater once stood, commands the sur- 
rounding country for miles and in every direction. As one stands 
on this elevated area there readily come to mind Horace’s refer- 
ences, wrought in verse as in marble, to the country and sur- 
roundings of his childhood, tender memories recalled by the 
poet from the softened and idealized background of early years. 
Doubtless here within the city limits was the school of Flavius, 
where well-dressed, stalwart sons of military officers looked with 
disdain on Horace the freedman’s child (Serm. 1, 6, 71-75). Near 
Venusia was the humble home of the elder Horace, to whom the 
son pays one of the noblest tributes to be found in literature, a 
poor man on a lean farm (macro pauper agello), the confiscation 
of which reduced Horace to penury that makes men dare and im- 
pelled him to, or confirmed him in, a literary career (Epfist. 1, 
2, 50-52). And hard by was the home of neighbor Ofellus, a 
happy peasant-philosopher of homespun wit, the exponent of 
Horace’s simple but telling plea for rational living (Serm. 11, 2). 

About six miles to the east at Palazzo $. Gervasio, on the road 
to Spinazzola, is a copious spring of clear water called Fontana 
Grande, which is either the celebrated fons Bandusiae splendidior 
vitro* (Odes 11, 13) or else (and more probably) the once 
beautiful, bubbling spring (whose structure is now much de- 
stroyed), from which Horace transferred to a fountain on his 
Sabine farm (if the fountain there was actually called Bandusia) 
a name familiar and of tender association in the land of his birth. 
Some miles to the south, and almost in the valley, is the site of 
Horace’s Forentum with its fertile, well-tilled lowlands (arvum 
pingue humilis Forenti), and just beyond is that of Bantia among 
its mountain pastures (saltus Bantini), and still a little further 
the airy nest of high-perched Acherontia (Odes 11, 4, 14), whose 
lofty retaining walls present even today from a distance the ap- 
pearance of a fortified city and whose general position fulfills 

8 As Cimaglia and other earlier investigators maintained from records show- 
ing that this fountain in the twelfth century was known as the Fons Bandusiae 


and that near it was a church dedicated to S. Gervasio in Bandusino fonte 
apud Venusiam. 
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well Macaulay’s description of an Italian mountain town — “like 
an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest of purple Apennine.”’ 

Conspicuously in view, although some miles away to the west, 
rises lofty and majestic Mount Vultur, dominating the Apulia of 
Daunia and Peucetia, the scene of Horace’s pretty legend of 
childhood (suggestive of our nursery tale of the Babes in the 
Wood), the story that one day, spent with running and childish 
play, he fell asleep among the leaves and shrubwood of its wild 
slopes and lay there all unharmed by bear or serpent, he the 
nursling of the Muses (non sine dis animosus infans, Odes 1, 
4,20). It is doubtless to the heights of Bantia, but more particu- 
larly to the woods of Mount Vultur, lurking place of Apulian 
_wolves (Odes 1, 22, 13; 33, 7), once dense with oak, beech, and 
chestnut and exposed by their elevation to the Adriatic’s furious 
blasts, that Horace refers in recalling Venusia’s woods lashed by 
the gale (Odes 1, 28, 26). Further to the west of Vultur appear 
the beautiful, green-clothed mountains of Lucania, home of a 
warlike stock (Serm. u, 1, 38), the haunt of the much prized 
wild boar (Serm. 11, 8, 6), whose track in the deep snow was fol- 
lowed by the high-booted hunter (Serm. ur, 3, 234). And 
Lucania’s abundant mountain pastures, as today so in Horace’s 
time, were with turn of season exehanged for the still more 
luxuriant pastures of the lowlands by steadily moving lines of 
flocks and herds (Epod. 1, 27; Epist. u, 2, 177). 

Toward the east and not far away begin the low, flat-topped 
hills of the Murge, a tableland, which, with its intersecting val- 
leys, embraces the rich farming and grazing lands of middle and 
lower Apulia (famous for its production of wool and the rearing 
of cattle), which in turn merge on the south into those about 
Tarentum, angle of the world that for Horace wore a smile be- 
yond all others (Odes 11, 6, 13), and into those of “hot Calabria 
with its pleasing herds” (Odes 1, 31, 5). In the distant east, but 
not visible to the naked eye, lies the stormy, boisterous Adriatic, 
which recurs in Horace’s Odes and always in some phase of its 
characteristic aspect — its wind-swept expanse (1, 3, 15), its 
tempestuous waves (1, 33, 15), its breakers (1, 14, 14), and its 
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dark, surging waters (111, 3, 5; 27, 19). To the northeast one’s 
view easily extends a few miles to the valley through which runs 
the Aufidus, the last river of south Italy to reach the Adriatic, a 
roaring, destructive stream when in flood. Probably no natural 
object of his boyhood surroundings, save Mount Vultur, left a 
deeper and more vivid impression on the mind of Horace than 
this mountain torrent, if we may judge from his use of sugges- 
tive epithets: acer (Serm. 1, 1, 58), violens obstrepit (Odes 1, 
30, 10), longe sonans (1v, 9, 2), and tauriformis (1v, 14, 25). 
Farther on in the valley lies the ever memorable battlefield of 
Cannae, and near it Canusium, whose inhabitants Horace calls 
Canusinos bilingues (Serm. 1, 10, 30), since they spoke the 
Greek of their ancestors and the Latin of their neighbors. 

Off to the north stretches, from the banks of the Aufidus to 
those of the Frentanus, the great tableland of upper Apulia (still 
a land of heat and little moisture, although much improved by 
irrigation), over whose parched and thirsty plains Horace tells 
us the heat of the dogstar brooded (Epod. 111, 16) and whose 
elevated areas the hot winds scorched (Serm. 1, 5, 78). At the 
eastern end of this plain is the lofty ridge of Mount Garganus, the 
only projecting headland of any importance that breaks the 
coastline of the Adriatic from Otranto to Ancona. The dense 
forests of oak (querqueta Gargani) with which it was covered in 
antiquity Horace did not fail to notice when they were swayed by 
the violent north wind (Odes u, 9, 7), and their loud roaring 
(Garganum mugire nemus; Epist. 11, 1, 202) he remembers well. 
On the southern slope of Garganus the modern village of Mati- 
nata preserves the name of a ridge, covered with sweet-smelling 
plants that yield honey in bounteous store, to which Horace refers 
in litus Matinum (Odes 1, 28, 3) and Matina cacumina (Epod. 
xvi, 28). Some indeed would place the ridge nearer to Taren- 
tum, but it was certainly within the region familiar to Horace’s 
boyhood, a conclusion made the more certain by the poet’s ego 
apis Matinae more modoque (Odes tv, 2, 27), which seems un- 
mistakably to refer to the district in which he was born. 

A memorial tablet in Venusia honoring soldiers from that 
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municipality who lost their lives in the World War bears the 
names of eighty officers and four hundred privates. Horace 
speaks in compliment of Apulia as a land of soldiers (Odes 1, 22, 
13), and this character it has ever maintained. To a large extent 
Venusia owes the greatness and luster of its stirring history to 
its strategic importance as a military stronghold. From the pe- 
riod covered by Horace’s patriotic reference to seas with Daunian 
blood incarnadined (Odes 11, 1, 34) down to more recent times 
Venusia has seen much of war and war’s alarums. On this acrop- 
olislike elevation, when the Samnites were driven out, Rome 
planted a colonia iuris Latini in 291 B.c., whose purpose was an 
offensive as well as the defensive one mentioned by Horace 
(Serm. 11, 1, 34-37), a step fully justified by subsequent events, 
especially the wars against Pyrrhus and Hannibal, in which the 
city took a leading part. Very probable is Niebuhr’s hypothesis 
(Rodmische Geschichte: Berlin [1832], 111, 558) that Venusia was 
the “certain city of Apulia’ mentioned by Zonaras, to which the 
Romans retired for safety after the battle of Heraclea in 280 B.c. 
Certain it is that thither fled the shattered remnants of the Ro- 
man army after Cannae and received generous assistance from 
the Venusians. Later in the struggle with Hannibal, when other 
Roman colonies were unable or unwilling to help, Venusia, 
steadfast in her loyalty and ready to furnish troops and supplies, 
served for several campaigns as Roman headquarters in Apulia 
(Livy xxvur, 20, 12; 41, 2). 

Near Venusia in 210 skirmishes continued for days between 
Hannibal and the gallant M. Claudius Marcellus, the “Sword of 
Rome,” who, in 208, on a wooded height between Bantia and 
Venusia, was trapped into an ambush by the crafty Hannibal and 
slain. Close to Venusia in 207 the consul C. Claudius Nero 
worsted Hannibal (Livy xxv, 42, 15) and from his headquar- 
ters here started north to assist in the defeat of Hasdrubal on the 
Metaurus river. To Venusia in compensation for severe losses 
in the Punic wars additional colonists were sent in 200 B.c. (Livy 
XxXxI, 49, 6). In the Social War it was one of the principal 
strongholds of the allies (Appian, Bellum Civile 1, 5, 39; 5, 42; 
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6, 52), its territory was ravaged by the Romans, and the city 
was stormed by Quintus Metellus Pius, who took more than 3,000 
prisoners (Diodorus xxxvu, 2, 10). In the year 43 its territory 
was among those apportioned to the veterans of the triumvirs, 
Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. 

During the Roman Empire Venusia has no recorded military 
history; and if Alaric and his Visigoths entered this territory, as 
does not seem improbable, all traces of such invasion were lost 
in the ruthless destruction wrought by the Lombards, who came 
in the sixth century and began a struggle for south Italy that was 
to last for centuries. The Huns and the Vandals did not reach 
Venusia; but against it and the encire region of Mount Vultur, 
situated on the highway to the Orient, the full force of the later 
invasions was hurled. The troops of Totila, king of the Ostro- 
goths, overran Apulia, Lucania, Calabria (still then in the “heel 
of the boot”), and Bruttium. 

The Byzantine reconquest of Italy under Belisarius, however, 
did relatively little harm to Apulia and Calabria, since there were 
fewer Goths in the south than in the north, and the inhabitants 
doubtless felt kindly toward the invaders, in remembrance of 
the Golden Age of Magna Graecia, and offered little resistance. 
But the Lombards, whose great duchy of Beneventum was ex- 
tended to include nearly all of the southern provinces, came to 
ravage and to rule, until they were gradually won over to civili- 
zation by the influence of Christianity and the sheer beauty of the 
land. In 778 the Byzantines landed in Calabria for another long- 
deferred invasion; and to meet them the Franks, who had mean- 
while been summoned by the Popes to help against the Lom- 
bards, advanced and defeated the Greeks somewhere near Venu- 
sia. In the ninth century the Saracens, after pillaging hundreds 
of towns in Campania and Calabria, laid waste Apulia, in which 
alone they became the masters of twenty-four fortresses and, 
among other cities, captured and almost destroyed Venusia in 
851, which they held until 866, when they were expelled by the 
Emperor Louis II, grandson of Charles the Great. By the end of 
this century the Byzantines had cleared Apulia of the Saracens, 
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but the land was still to be for long at the mercy of contending 
forces. In 1017 some Norman adventurers on a pilgrimage to 
St. Michael’s shrine, above the town of Sant’ Angelo on Mount 
Garganus, lent their swords to Lombard citizens of Bari against 
the Greeks; and later in 1041 at the battle of Olivento, near 
Venusia, the Normans defeated the heterogeneous forces of the 
Byzantines. Thus by various steps came about the invasion of 
the Normans, the organization of their Apulian duchy with its 
thrilling history centering in and near Venusia, the consolidation 
of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily into a powerful kingdom, and the 
whole Norman conquest, constituting withal the most important, 
certainly the most brilliant and romantic, episode in mediaeval 
Italian history. 

Of this conquest a later sequel appears in 1193, when Venusia 
was again the scene and victim of war’s horrors, at which time 
Roger II, because his claim to the union of Apulia with Sicily 
was resisted, seized the city, destroyed it, and put men, women, 
and children indiscriminately to death. The region of Mount 
Vultur was the favorite abode of Frederick II and his ill-starred 
son and successor Manford. Venusia must have been a close wit- 
ness of many of the events of their troubled reign (1220-1266), 
which ended with the death of the son on the battlefield at Bene- 
ventum, a victim of Charles of Anjou. The latter, during his 
rule of twenty years, in going to and coming from his great for- 
tress-castle at Melfi, passed and repassed Venusia and established 
there the first known hospital for convalescent soldiers. And for 
more than five centuries after the revolt of the Sicilian Vespers 
had driven Charles from half of his kingdom, when the French 
and Spanish struggled for the mastery in Italy, the land about 
Mount Vultur was continually overrun, sacked, and despoiled by 
the opposing claimants and by companies of adventurers va- 
riously employed and variously paid. Finally, the grim fifteenth- 
century castle at Venusia, with its massive walls and round em- 
battled towers resembling the Castello Nuovo at Naples, with 
moat and dungeon and four stables (each for fifty horses), tells 
a thrilling story of Venusia as a stronghold from that period 
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down to the present day, when large companies of troops are 
quartered within its gates and the “tramp, tramp” of Mussolini’s 
soldiers is everywhere heard by day and by night through the 
city’s narrow and winding streets. 

To Venusia’s importance as a military center must be added 
that resulting from the great extension of its territory. In addi- 
tion to its domain proper it controlled the entire region around 
Mount Vultur, a good part of the fertile plain bordering the right 
bank of the Aufidus, and also many of the hills of the Murge 
chain, to the point where both hill and plain join the territory of 
Canusium. After the taking of Tarentum in 272 and the found- 
ing of Brundisium in 244, Venusia was a point of passage on the 
Via Consularis for these two cities and thus became one of the 
principal stations of the great military and commercial artery be- 
tween Rome and the Orient. Cicero, who may have had a villa at 
Venusia, from which he writes two letters (Ad Atticum v, 5; 
and Ad Familiares xtv, 20), mentions the city in another (Ad 
Att. xvi, 5, 3) as a stopover place on the journey he was plan- 
ning from Rome to Brundisium. 

Appian (Bellum Civile tv, 1, 3) enumerates Venusia among the 
cities of Italy most important for wealth, fertility of soil, and 
splendor of edifices in the period just prior to the close of the 
Republic. Under the Empire it is mentioned by Strabo (Joc. cit.) 
as a flourishing place, while in the fourth century A.p. it is called 
splendida civitas Venusinorum (Corpus Inscript. Lat. 1X, 430). 
This evidence, with that of numerous inscriptions, and coins and 
medals stamped at Venusia, indicates that also in the late cen- 
turies of the Empire, and after the latter’s fall, the city preserved 
its relative importance. This condition scarcely resulted from 
agriculture, in which Venusia could ill compete with the more 
favored lowlands, or from industry, of which there is no record 
save of the imperial manufacture of woolens, though doubtless 
the city had its share in the wool production of the Apulian re- 
gion praised by Pliny (N. H. vim, 48, 1). Venusia more and 
more gained commercial and economic significance, due to its 
situation with respect to the great highways which united it with 
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other large and flourishing centers. The use of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages at Venusia * is to be explained as due largely, 
if not solely, to the city’s commercial relations, by which these 
languages filtered in wholly apart from political changes. 

The most important of Venusia’s highways were the Via Appia, 
on the stretch leading from Beneventum past Aeclanum, Aqui- 
lonia, and Venusia to Tarentum and Brundisium,® and the Via 
Herculia, constructed under Diocletian and Maximian (styled 
Herculius) from a point in Samnium east of Beneventum to 
Venusia, near which it crossed the Appia and thence continued 
through Potentia further into Lucania. The general course of 
these great highways is made certain by the ancient itineraries, 
the Tabula Peutingeriana and the [ter Antoninianum, which give 
the distances between Venusia and the neighboring stations on 
these roads. However, despite years of the most painstaking 
investigation and a study of modern localities believed to corre- 
spond to the ancient ones, it is not possible to identify many of 
the stations or to establish with any certainty a fixed route of any 
length for either of these great highways. But in addition to 


Volume IX of Corpus Inscript. Lat. contains about forty inscriptions, 
partly or wholly in these tongues; the Greek are the earlier, third century B.c. 
to the beginning of the Roman Empire, and the more extended; the Hebrew 
begin about the end of the fourth century A.p., this being the language of a 
considerable colony of Jews at Venusia, the latter fact made manifest by the 
discovery of the catacombs with their inscriptions in 1853. 

5 This is the original route of the Via Appia. Students who know that 
Venusia was on the Appia do not understand why Maecenas and his company, 
although traveling by this route (Hor., Serm. 1, 5), did not in fact touch 
Venusia. The explanation is rarely provided by commentators and makers of 
maps. The original line led through a wild, mountainous region. To avoid the 
difficulties of this devious course travelers gradually came to follow, as did 
the state party of Maecenas, a secondary but much easier route (except in its 
initial stage), diverging from Beneventum eastward and passing southeastward 
to Brundisium. This more advantageous route, made into a main road by 
Trajan and called Via (Appia) Traiana, was subsequently kept in good re- 
pair, and its course can still be traced without great difficulty. The commemo- 
ration of this great engineering work was one of the reasons for the erection at 
Beneventum of the magnificent triumphal arch to Trajan by the senate and 
people of Rome in the year 114. The original line was in great part abandoned, 
which fact explains why little or no traces of it remain. 
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these roads there were others. One appears to have struck off 
from the Appia at Venusia toward Heraclea and the Gulf of 
Tarentum. There must indeed have been a road, although our 
sources reveal nothing of it, connecting Venusia with Canusium 
and, through the latter’s network of roads, with other important 
cities of Apulia. Over such a road (a very circuitous one exists 
today), which, however, has left not a trace, the consul Varro 
with his cavalry must have passed, when, after rallying at Venu- 
sia following the defeat at Cannae, they wished to rejoin the 
greater surviving remnant which had fled to Canusium. 

This is the main evidence for Venusia’s commercial impor- 
tance. But the city’s gradual decay had in fact long since set in. 
With the end of the war with Hannibal, and all Italy in Rome’s 
possession, its early military importance was much diminished. 
Its political significance also was lessened when, as a result of 
the Social War, it was reduced to the status of a municipium 
Romanum and its inhabitants were enrolled in the tribes in such 
a way as to make their votes ineffective (Appian, Bellum Civile 
1, 6, 53). The virtual abandonment of the old Appia for the new 
Via (Appia) Traiana was doubtless a hard blow to the city’s 
flourishing trade. When all Apulia declined and the highways 
were first neglected and then abandoned under the late Empire, 
Venusia followed the fortune of neighboring cities, went gradu- 
ally into decay, then fell into complete obscurity, and finally 
ceased to have any significance in ancient history. 

One reason for the scanty remains of Venusia’s ancient monu- 
ments is that the site has been continuously inhabited since its 
founding by a relatively dense population. An important mani- 
festation of the city’s commercial and economic prosperity ex- 
pressed itself in its art and in its public and private buildings. 
Doubtless the above-mentioned fourth-century record of Venusia 
as a splendida civitas refers to its artistic embellishment, which 
was still a matter of pride in Norman times (urbs Venusina nitet 
tantis decorata sepulchris). In shocking contrast it appears today 
as if a destructive hurricane had passed over the city, leaving not 
one of the Roman structures standing. Their columns, broken 
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and abandoned or with capitals ill-matched in style and work- 
manship, were employed to ornament the churches and monas- 
teries which arose in numbers in the surrounding region. For 
the castle, the cathedral, the dwelling houses of the city’s narrow 
and crooked streets, and for new buildings of various kinds the 
materials of the ancient ones were used. Inscribed and sculp- 
tured stones were broken and worked as common construction 
material, so that important inscriptions, a bit of architrave, capi- 
tals, even broken statues, are to be found scattered about the city 
as mute and pathetic witnesses of ignoble ruin. Yet even so the 
splendor of the ancient place, although in the main destroyed or 
hidden in later structures, has not wholly vanished. The solemn 
majesty and greatness of Roman handiwork still finds expression 
in the columns of Doric and Corinthian styles, and in the bas- 
reliefs which were used in constructing the Abbey of Holy 
Trinity and its churches, whose walls were pronounced by 
Lenormant “a veritable epigraphical museum.” The materials 
for these monumental buildings were taken largely from the 
near-by amphitheater, the greatest of Venusia’s ancient struc- 
tures.° 

The Romans regularly placed their amphitheaters near or out- 
side of a city’s limits. So in this instance, on the northern edge 
of the city, opposite to and near the west entrance of Holy Trinity, 
one sees a depression in the earth of almost oval form, with 
major axis of about seventy-five yards, which marks the site of 
the amphitheater. This was excavated in 1841 and at once re- 
filled, so that today nothing but the site is to be seen, except here 
and there a few fragments of marble. Neither the literary nor 
the epigraphical sources tell anything of the amphitheater’s date 
or size. However, since stone buildings for gladiatorial games 

® Mere mention can be given to Venusia’s pseudo-antiquities: the remnant 
of a brick wall of opus reticulatum shown as a part of the Casa di Orazio, 
probably not earlier than the third century and having no more claim to 
authenticity than the house pointed out at Brundisium as marking the death 
scene of Vergil; and the Tomb of Marcellus, piece of an early wall, near 


which in 1863 was found an urn containing remains alleged to be those of 
Marcellus and preserved as such in the Palazzo del Comune. 
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existed in Italy from the days of the early Empire, and such was 
their popularity that even relatively small cities felt the need of 
solid and commodious structures, we may with fair probability 
conjecture that it was built about that time and that it had ac- 
commodations for some ten thousand spectators. The excavators 
reached the conclusion that its outer walls were of long traver- 
tine blocks held by iron clamps, and that its external columns 
were of gray and of variegated marble, with capitals of white 
marble of the Doric order. That its materials and ornamentations 
were used almost entirely by the Holy Trinity group’ is proved 
by the large scale incorporation into it of huge stones (some nine 
feet in length), broken statues, great ornamental lions of stone, 
bas-reliefs, and, above all, of numerous inscriptions, two of 
which (Corpus Inscript. Lat. 1X, 465f) tell of the familia gladia- 
toria of C. Salvius Capito, giving the name of the Janista and 
then of the gladiators, divided according to arms used and fol- 
lowed by numbers indicating the victories won by each, with still 
other details. 

One who visits Venusia should not for any reason neglect the 
significant antiquities which the surrounding country offers. Near 
Bantia was found in 1793 the famous inscription in bronze, the 
Tabula Bantina (Corpus Inscript. Lat. I, 197), now in the Na- 
tional Museum at Naples, containing on one side a municipal law 
of Bantia and on the other an Oscan inscription in Latin charac- 
ters, our most important source for the Oscan language. West of 
Venusia, where the Via Appia crossed the Aufidus near Aqui- 

7 The relatively high antiquity and eventful history of these unique buildings, 
with their commingling of Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, and Norman elements, 
give them a peculiar and fascinating interest. Roman remains are conspicuous 
in the door openings and in many parts of the walls, with their inscriptions in 
large letters. These buildings, still of solemn but rapidly vanishing splendor, 
the gift of the early Normans, with uncompleted enlargement by the Benedic- 
tines, became the burial place of four Norman rulers (whose remains are 
commemorated by an inscription on the wall), including the famous Robert 
Guiscard, hic terror mundi, essentially the founder and hero of the Norman 
kingdom in Italy. The only surviving tomb is that of Alberada, first wife of 
Robert, set in a little chapel-like mausoleum and clearly showing itself the 


prototype of the severe but beautiful Norman tombs in the cathedral at 
Palermo. 
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lonia, there stands an old and picturesque bridge, an early suc- 
cessor of that of the Jtineraria. Farther down the same river, 
where it was crossed by the Via Herculia, are Roman pillars that 
still carry the burden of traffic. At Leonessa, not far from this 
point, are the well-preserved remains of a great water reservoir, 
and along the little stream of Ripacandida the ruins of an aque- 
duct, both of Roman times. 

Two white marble sarcophagi have come to light in the land of 
Horace. One found in 1856 at Rapolla, some six miles from 
Venusia, and now preserved in the city hall of Melfi, is richly 
sculptured and among the most beautiful in existence. Its date is 
probably the age of Claudius and Nero, if we may judge by the 
arrangement of the hair of the recumbent female figure by which 
it is surmounted. The other, found in 1740 near Atella (in the 
Basilicata) and now in the National Museum at Naples, is likely 
of the Antonine period, is of large dimensions, and in conception 
is clearly of Greek origin, the elaborate relief representing scenes 
from the life of Achilles. Finally, on the high gable of the cathe- 
dral at Acherontia (Acherenza) there is a huge marble bust of 
Julian the Apostate (the resemblance between the head and that 
found on Julian’s coins is perfect), and within the building are 
two fragments of inscriptions referring to this emperor. This 
city, probably one of the few which cordially supported the poly- 
theistic restoration attempted by Julian, erected to him a colossal 
statue, of which the bust and the inscriptions are a part. Near the 
year 1090 the local church officials, more concerned about the 
patron saint of the city (whose body had been brought from 
Juliana in Africa) than historical truth, filled out the mutilated 
inscription to read Julianensis Episcopus. Thus by one stroke 
was the vigorous champion of dying paganism transformed into 
a martyr and heavenly protector of the city, and made, as it were, 
to express in marble “Thou hast conquered, O Galilean,”’ words 
which a persistent ancient legend ascribed to him as his dying 
utterance. 

“Italia! O Italia! thou hast the fatal gift of beauty.” Few 
indeed the parts of that fair land which more than Horace’s 
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native region have witnessed great struggles, upheavals, and 
changes under the kaleidoscopic shifting of inconstant fortune’s 
fancy. Yet scarcely abnormal there are such changes as mark 
the orderly progress and processes of life with advancing ages. 
True, more than one stately forest, the delight of Horace’s early 
days, has fallen under the woodman’s ax and the charcoal burn- 
er’s need; and the bear, the wolf, and the wild boar no longer 
roam at will. But much of ancient custom and tradition has sur- 
vived; and modern life, as did that of ancient times, runs its 
frugal, industrious, contented, though monotonous, course. The 
land remains fit nurse of hardy men, and Daunian blood is still 
freely offered upon the war god’s altar. The sun-tanned Apulian 
wife, helpmate of her husband in every toil, still makes ready the 
evening cheer against his late return, with a bundle of fagots 
under his arms, mayhap the day’s prunings from vine and olive 
trees. In full numbers and everywhere to be seen is Juvenal’s 
“simple maid at Venusia bred’; and among the city’s aged 
dames, often with faces wan, deep furrowed, and thin, one may 
in fancy recognize a late descendant of the Sabellian crone, who, 
in Horace’s delightful epic parody (Serm. 1, 9, 31-34), foretold 
that one day a talkative upstart would work the future poet’s 
doom. Nor has the region changed greatly in its physical fea- 
tures. The railways in the main follow the roads opened by the 
Roman legions, well beaten by the successive immigrations of 
ancient peoples and traveled by mediaeval merchants and arti- 
sans. The Aufidus, wider and hence less noisy and violent, runs 
under weather-stained arches and sweeps on through fertile 
farmlands to join the stormy Adriatic’s purple flood. Majestic 
Mount Vultur has not wearied of its solid firmness nor melted 
into the sea. And over all there still broods for him who can 
sense it the kindly spirit of the poet who was first to wed Aeolic 
song to the Italian lyre and whose genius humbly born soars 
above an Old World’s ruin to a New World’s heart. 





Notes 





[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


PHILODEMUS ON HOMER 


Various studies’ have appeared in recent years on the inter- 
pretation of the phrase “the poet’? with reference to its applica- 
tion to Homer. To the best of my knowledge, however, sufficient 
attention has never been directed to the generic use of the article 
in this connection. In the extant portion of Philodemus’ Art of 
Poetry, the expression “the poet” is used more than twenty times 
and, with one possible exception, is characterized by the generic 
sense of the article. This is significant when we bear in mind that 
Philodemus is here revealing not only his own use of the term 
but probably also that of Neoptolemus, Philomelus, Ariston, and 
Crates, whom he is constantly quoting. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that, if we should recover Praxiphines’ long-lost dialogue 
On Poets, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 111, 8, in which 
Isocrates and Plato are the imaginary speakers, we should find 
the same consistent generic use of the article in the phrase under 
discussion. 

Neoptolemus, Ariston, and Crates were prominent Hellenistic 
scholars. This fact is important, for their indefinite use of the 
term “the poet”’ shows that there was no consistency on this point 
even within the ranks of the Hellenistic scholars themselves, who, 
as Professor Harmon’ has convincingly shown, were especially 
fond of referring to Homer as “the poet.’’ Consequently, in the 
interpretation of this expression it behooves scholars to consider 

1Cf. Class. Phil. xxv (1930), 284, n. 1, where I have listed the principal 


bibliographical items bearing on this point. 
2Cf. Class. Phil. xvitt (1923), 35-47. 
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not only whether a writer was an Atticist or a representative of 
the Hellenistic school but also to examine the precise character 
of the book under consideration. In an Art of Poetry the article 
will probably have merely a generic force. On the other hand, in 
a treatise dealing specifically with Homer, “the poet’’ will nat- 
urally mean Homer. This last point, too, may be illustrated from 
Philodemus. For example, in the longest of his extant works, his 
Rhetorica, “the poet” is used only once as a reference to Homer, 
and that in the uncertain fragments. On the other hand, in a very 
short treatise, entitled On the Guod King According to Homer, 
as we should expect in a book of this character, Homer is re- 
ferred to three times as “the poet” and nine times by name and is 
quoted anonymously even more frequently. 

Philodemus obviously did not regard Homer as the author of 
the Cycle, for he has preserved, apparently without objection, 
a quotation * assigned to Crates, specifically mentioning tas vo 
moumoets ‘Ounoov. 

ALFRED P. DorRJAHN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DISMISSING THE ASSEMBLY IN HOMER 


The dismissal of the Homeric assembly is very generally re- 
garded as a formal adjournment. Faesi-Franke observe that 
Hector assumes the prerogative of Priam in dismissing the 
assembly (B 808); Ameis-Hentze justify the dissolution of the 
assembly by Achilles (T 276) on the ground that he had called 
it; and Seymour * remarks: “This assembly (6 252) is summarily 
dismissed by one of the suitors.”’ 

If this view is correct, the only assembly in Homer which is 
dismissed by the proper authority is that of the Phaeacians (@ 
46). The truth is that the phrase, “He (they) dismissed the 
assembly,” is used graphically, not technically: it does not record 

8 Cf. Christian Jensen, Philodemos iiber die Gedichte, Fiinftes Buch: Ber- 


lin, Weidmann (1923), 167. 
1Cf. Thomas D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age: New York, Mac- 


millan Co. (1907), 104. 
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the formal adjournment but pictures the end of the meeting. The 
one who “dismisses” it is either (1) the last speaker, or (2) the 
last person (or persons) mentioned. (1) At B 84 Nestor, the 
last speaker, leads the way from the council, although Agamem- 
non had called it; at T 276 Achilles “dismisses” the assembly not 
because he called it but because he spoke last, for at 6B 257 Telem- 
achus has called the assembly but the last speaker, an insignifi- 
cant suitor, “dismisses” it. The same circumstance explains why 
Alcinous leads the way from the assembly of the Phaeacians 
(8 46). (2) At A 305 both Agamemnon and Achilles “dismiss” 
the assembly, not only because they are the last speakers but as 
the last persons mentioned (vs. 304) ; at B 808 Hector is the last 
person addressed by Iris (vs. 802) and the last to be mentioned 
in the narrative (vs. 807) before the “dismissal’’; at B 398 the 
Greek soldiers have just been mentioned; therefore they rise and 
scatter to their ships. There is no mention here, or elsewhere, of 
a formal adjournment but only of the circumstances which mark 
the end of the meeting. 

It follows that, since the 
tion in the narrative, rather than an extract from the minutes, 
the persons who “dismiss” the assembly, or in other ways bring it 


dismissal” of the assembly is a transi- 


to an end, are chosen according to the principle which normally 
governs the connection of thought in Homeric narrative. This 
is akin to what Schol. BT on I 183 describes as tO xagov eis 
Lvyuny, i.e. the sequence is determined by what at the moment is 


4 


engaging the attention. A few illustrations will make this prin- 
ciple clearer. (1) The last character to retire at night is the first 
whose rising is mentioned : a 443f, B 1; y 402 and 405; y 346, #2; 
cf. A 611 and B 2. (2) The divinity who sends the favoring wind 
is the one who at the moment is in the mind of the poet and his 
hearers: Apollo, A 479; Athena, 6 420 and 0 292; Calypso, ¢ 268; 
Circe, 4 7 and p 149. (3) This principle of continuity of thought, 
which permits of almost endless illustration, leads to an “improb- 
ability” which seems to have escaped the notice of critics, ancient 
and modern. At 0 160 Telemachus and Pisistratus have said fare- 
well to Menelaus and Helen. The eagle is seen, Pisistratus asks 
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Menelaus what it means, Helen replies, and Telemachus has the 
last word (vss. 180f). The poet continues (vs. 182) : “He spoke 
and brought his whip down upon the horses.”’ In reality Telem- 
achus does not drive the horses of Nestor; he knows nothing 
about horses (cf. 8 601-08), and probably never rode in a chariot 
before his visit at Pylus. Of course the driver is Pisistratus, who 
is driving at 0 205, as he was at y 484. But the poet was more 
interested in continuity of thought than in precision with regard 
to an unimportant detail. His wisdom is proven by the failure of 
readers and critics to be troubled by the slight inaccuracy.* 
SAMUEL E.. Basset? 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


PHARMACEUTICAL LATIN AGAIN 


Apropos of Professor Geer’s interesting contribution * on Phar- 
maceutical Latin, it may surprise some readers of the JouRNAL 
to learn that many physicians, and perhaps still more pharmacists, 
believe that the symbol B is much more than an abbreviation of 
Recipe. They are taught, in fact, by most books on prescription- 
writing that in ancient times it was the custom to preface a pre- 
scription with a pious invocation to Jupiter, or some guardian 
deity. But the tradition is that the busy physician’s prayers be- 
came more and more abbreviated until, pro forma as it were, he 
merely wrote the astronomical sign for Jupiter (2{) and in time 
even shortened the process by a ligature of this sign with R— 
hence the familiar B. 

The abbreviations in Latin MSS go back to various origins, 
and naturally various methods of abbreviating came to be used. 
The particular type represented by this symbol is not uncommon; 
and the following words, taken at random, show the “Jupiter 
sign” when abbreviated: feria, wlorum, rerum. Of particular in- 
terest is the case of Sarisburia, i.e. Salisbury, which through Sar 
with ligature was transformed into Sarum by a very natural mis- 
take. Any palaeographer can easily extend this list. 


2 Ameis-Hentze and Faesi-Franke mention it, but without comment. 
1 Cf. the CLAssicaAL JouRNAL xxv (1930), 323-26. 
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One may conveniently find in Cappelli’s Dizionario di Abbre- 
viature Latine ed Italiane (Milan, 1912) numerous abbreviations 
reported from Latin manuscripts in words with initial R, such as 
respondere, reverendi, reverendo, rubrica, where R has the liga- 
ture exactly as in the prescription sign for Recipe. Recipe, on the 
other hand, even in a medical sense, is sometimes abbreviated by 
plain Rec; cf. Cappelli, p. 323. 

These examples seem to show conclusively that there is no 
basis in the 8 symbol per se for the theory of an invocation to 
Jupiter. When I offered substantially this evidence to a medical 
friend a few years ago,’ a druggists’ publication merely com- 
mented: “Such a profound student as Charles Rice said that 
the I} sign and the Jupiter sign ( 2f) are one and the same thing.” 
It is not easy to dislodge a superstition fixed by long tradition. 

O. F. Lone 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


ANOTHER THEORY 


Those who read in the CLAssicaL JOURNAL xxv (1930), 323- 
26 the interesting article entitled ““Pharmaceutical Latin”’ will be 
interested to know that a new theory has been proposed to explain 
the meaning of the symbol §, the superscription of the physician’s 
prescription. This symbol has been ordinarily interpreted by 
Latin scholars as standing for the imperative recipe. 

In a recent book on the history of medicine we find a facsimile 
of a small portion of an old medical manuscript and underneath 
the following :’ 

The I} in Ancient Medical Manuscripts 

The symbol Rf used today as the prefix of the physician’s prescription 
is not, as is frequently supposed, an abbreviation of a Latin word mean- 
ing recipe or compound, but is an invocation to Jupiter, a prayer for his 
aid to make the treatment effective. It is one of the superstitious ele- 
ments that has clung to medicine even though its significance has been 
lost; it persists now merely as a convention. Sometimes in old medical 

2Cf. Jour. of Am. Med. Assoc. ux1 (1914), 616. 

1Cf. Howard W. Haggard, Devils, Drugs, and Doctors: New York; 
Harper and Brothers (1929), 143. 
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manuscripts all the R’s occurring in the text were crossed as in the few 
iines shown above taken from the title page of the Latin version of the 
medical poem of Salerno. 


The absurdity of the last statement is shown by a casual glance 
at the facsimile. Initial R occurs once, final R twice, and medial 
R seven times without being crossed. The letter is crossed only 
in those cases where it is an abbreviation for final -rwm, an 
ordinary paleographical abbreviation! One is forced to wonder 
if this in the only “evidence” which the author has for the sup- 
port of his theory. 

GLADYS MARTIN 
Mississippi STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
the JouRNAL at Iowa City. Such works will always be listed in the department 
of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
JourNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editors-in-chief reserve 
the right of appointing reviewers. ] 


B. L. ULuMAN, NorMAN E. HENRY, AND DorRANCE S. WHITE, 
Third Latin Book: New York, Macmillan Company (1930). 
Pp. viiit527+105. $2.20. 

The years immediately preceding and those following the 
Classical Investigation saw, as it were, a revolution in the con- 
struction of Latin texts. First the authors and publishers turned 
their attention to books for use in the first and second years; and 
now that we are well supplied with texts for such years, earnest 
consideration is being given to texts for the third year. Several 
have already arrived from the press, and others are announced 
for early publication. The newest arrival is the Ullman-Henry- 
White Third Latin Book. 

One of the objectives for the study of Latin as laid down by 
the Report of the Classical Investigation (p. 62) is the following: 

Development of an historical perspective and of a general cultural 
background through an increased knowledge of facts relating to the 
life, history, institutions, mythology and religion of the Romans; an 
increased appreciation of the influence of their civilization on the course 
of western civilization; and a broader understanding of social and 
political problems of the day. 

This objective, regarded as valid for all years of the course, 
was ranked higher for the third year of Latin study than for any 
of the others (ibid., p. 64). An examination of the Ullman- 
Henry-White Third Latin Book impresses one immediately with 
the paramount importance attached to this objective and brings 
the realization that the authors must have kept this objective con- 
stantly in mind in the preparation of their text. 
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What means are employed for the attainment of this historical- 
cultural objective? In the first place we note the wealth of varied 
and interesting material selected from many authors. They are 
Caesar, Pliny, Gellius, Petronius, Seneca, Macrobius, Quintilian, 
Cicero, Sallust, and Ovid. This number is twice that represented 
in any previously published text for third year. 

That the authors are students of adolescent psychology and 
know what appeals to young people of high-school age is appar- 
ent as one turns through the book, for one finds such headings 
as “A Peace Conference,’ “Drop Mea Line,” “Abuse of the 
Secret Ballot,’ ‘Roman Geometry,” “Television,” and “A 
Fine Report Card.” Such captions could hardly fail to fire the 
imagination of the student and bring a desire for exploration. 

The selections from Cicero’s orations include the whole of the 
first and third orations Against Catiline and selections from the 
second and fourth, selections from the second Verrine and the 
second Philippic, and the whole of the speech For Archias and 
the Manilian Law. In the case of the last certain portions of the 
text are printed in smaller type and may be omitted or read 
rapidly. Twenty-six letters of Cicero (some given only in part) 
are of special interest as throwing light on the everyday life of a 
Roman gentleman. 

For those who wish to introduce their students to the study of 
Latin poetry in the third year there are selections from Ovid 
which include the stories of Daedalus and Icarus, Midas, Phae- 
thon, Pyramus and Thisbe, Niobe, Philemon and Baucis, and 
Atalanta. 

It will readily be seen that the amount of material is greater 
than could be covered in one year. This abundance gives the 
teacher freedom in the selection of material to be read, makes it 
possible to provide for individual differences, and solves the prob- 
lem of having at hand suitable material for sight reading. 

In the notes, which are placed at the foot of the page, the authors 
have brought out many interesting points concerning Roman life 
and history, and have shown the influence of Roman civilization 
on western civilization by introducing numerous parallels and 
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making comparisons with modern political and social conditions. 
In one note (p. 201), e.g., we read: “Sulla gave land to 120,000 
of his soldiers. The United States, at the close of the Revolution 
and at other times, made similar land grants to veterans.” In a 
note (p. 80) on a selection entitled “Senatorial Procedure” the 
following question is put to the pupils: What do you know 
about the cloture rule in the United States senate? 

Another aid in securing the historical-cultural objectives is the 
introductions in English to each of the four parts of the book. 
These include the lives of Caesar, Pliny, Gellius, Cicero, Sallust, 
and Ovid, a discussion of Roman Government in Cicero’s day, 
and a comparison of Roman and American politics. 

And last, but not of least importance, are the many excellent 
illustrations. There are 128 of these, and two colored maps 
“Ttalia” and “Imperium Romanum.” The illustrations include 
four colored plates of an excellence and beauty rarely found in 
textbooks. Some of the pictures are taken from the photo-plays 
“Julius Caesar” and “Ben Hur,” but most of them are photo- 
graphs of places and remains in Italy. The authors tell us in the 
Preface that these illustrations are to be considered an essential 
portion of the teaching material of the book, and to assist the 
teacher in the use of such material they have usually printed below 
each illustration some interesting bit of information concern- 
ing it. 

An especially commendable feature of the book is the treatment 
of vocabularies. Throughout Parts I-III are scattered vocabulary 
drills which include the words required for the third year in the 
Word List of the College Entrance Examination Board. The 
words for drill vary in number from four to sixteen, and many 
are repeated from time to time in order that the student may not 
suffer a loss in vocabulary by the omission of certain parts of the 
book. The book under consideration is the first third-year text to 
provide for systematic vocabulary drill; and the fact that the 
words follow rather than precede the reading material is an addi- 
tional advantage, and one in keeping with the best principles of 
modern psychology. 
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The authors of the text are pioneers in still another respect, 
and that is in being the first to provide for a systematic study of 
Latin and English word formation in the third year. This phase 
of the work in the first two years of the Latin course has done 
much to stimulate interest in the study of Latin and cause the 
high-school student to realize its practicality. The reviewer be- 
lieves the authors have taken a wise step in carrying this study 
into the third year. There is considerable variety in the treatment 
of word study, and the assignments are definite. 

The exercises for prose composition are based on the text, and 
provide for adequate review of the syntax of the first two years 
as well as for the development of the principles to be introduced 
during the third year as recommended by the Report of the 
Classical Investigation. Several paragraphs provide for practice 
in writing narrative prose, and even the sections in which the 
sentences are numbered are closely connected in thought. It may 
well be added that the exercises for composition are not too diffi- 
cult. 

Lack of space prevents a further consideration of all the com- 
mendable features of the book. 

The book is printed on a firm quality of paper of creamy white 
with the exception of the Latin-English and English-Latin vocab- 
ularies, which are printed on very white paper. Though the book 
contains an unusually large amount of material, it is not unduly 
heavy and is easily handled. 

This Ullman-Henry-White Third Latin Book marks an im- 
portant step in Latin textbook construction. We believe that such 
a book with its wealth of reading material, its stress of the prac- 
tical as well as the historical-cultural values of Latin, its appeal 
to the natural interests of the students, and its emphasis on the 
acquisition of the power to read Latin should greatly assist the 
teacher in holding the pupil to the four-year Latin course and in 
reducing that mortality which has too long characterized the 
close of the second year’s work in Latin. 


UNIVERSITY HIcH ScHOOL ELEANOR P. MARLOWE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Moses Hapas, Sextus Pompey: New York, Columbia University 
Press (1930). Pp. vii+ 181. $2. 

In his scholarly study of the career of Sextus Pompey, the 
younger son of Magnus, Dr. Hadas has performed a useful ser- 
vice in the field of Roman history, especially for English readers. 
Before the appearance of his monograph there was no work in 
English devoted solely to this interesting character of late Repub- 
lican history, and none that had treated its subject with cor- 
responding thoroughness. Not only has the information which 
the ancient writers supply been gathered and critically sifted in 
this book, but the author has also endeavored to gain from the 
investigation a reappraisal of Sextus’ character and place in 
history. 

The purpose of the work, as it is stated in the Introduction 
(p. 2), is “to trace the career of Sextus, and to make it clear 
that he was not merely the corsair chief that history has painted 
him, but the legitimate successor to the claims of his father, and 
the active representative of a considerable section of Roman 
sentiment.” This purpose the author has fulfilled with a com- 
mendable degree of success. In the first place, he has acquainted 
himself thoroughly with the ancient sources and the modern 
studies bearing upon his field and has been generous in sharing 
his knowledge with the reader. A unique feature of his book 
is the extensive quotation of pertinent passages from the Greek 
and Latin authors (the Greek in translation, the Latin usually in 
the original), so that one may more readily follow the author’s 
course in his use of sources; cf. the Preface, p. v. Where quota- 
tion is not resorted to, there are footnotes, hosts of them, ready 
at hand. Indeed, no one can maintain that this work lacks docu- 
mentation. It is a rare page that does not trail its galaxy of 
annotations. To some it may seem that the practice of documenta- 
tion has been carried too far; if so, the excess is a pardonable one. 
Besides the footnotes, which are full of bibliographical material, 
there is a full Bibliography printed near the end of the book 
(pp. 167-70). There is also a detailed Index (pp. 171-81). 


In the second place, the author shows himself to be an ardent 
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apologist for one whom a linked chain of ancient opinion stigma- 
tized as not much more than a sea-raiding outlaw, “the last and 
the most formidable of the corsair chiefs in the Mediterranean,” 
as a Roman historian of our own day has called him.* The reason 
for this disrepute is not far to seek: fundamentally it is the fact 
“that our histories of the period in which Sextus figured are 
derived from a source or sources hostile to Sextus” (p. 162). 
Hadas strives after a more impartial and truer judgment. With- 
out blinding himself to human failings he vindicates the name of 
Sextus from undue prejudice and malice. Were all the truth 
known, he thinks, Sextus would not appear to us as an illiterate 
barbarian. He was a Roman gentleman who took pride in the 
record of his family and continued until his death to uphold, for 
himself and others, the cause against Caesarism. It is quite cer- 
tainly untrue that he died “unhonored and unlamented,” as 
Merivale? said of him, since even the hostile Velleius fur- 
nishes evidence to the contrary. His abilities as a commander 
of men and as a military strategist have also been belittled 
all too much. For almost ten years he was successful in main- 
taining his position against heavy odds; some of his appar- 
ent lapses in the conduct of his military operations are expli- 
cable on other grounds than that of incompetence. The author 
concludes that “without doubt it was to the interest of civilization 
that Octavian prevail. But in personal capacity it is hard to deny 
that Sextus compares very favorably with his conqueror” (p. 
147). It was his fate to be fighting for a losing, if not a lost, 
cause. 

I have detected only a few misprints or errors of statement in 
this book, though the opportunities for such are many. In n. 45 
on p. 17 expertem should be read for expertum. The third sen- 
tence on p. 121 is badly muddled: here it is Octavian, not Antony, 
who had to be coaxed into conference (Appian, Bellum Civile v, 
93). In n. 38 on p. 132 Agrippa should be subsituted for Sextus 

1Cf. H. F. Pelham, Outlines of Roman History*: New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons (1905), 380. 


2 Cf. C. Merivale, A History of the Romans under the Empire: New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co. (1873), III, 205. 
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as the one who sailed back to Lipara after the naval engagement 
at Mylae (Dio xix, 7, 4). It is not clearly understandable why, 
soon after quoting Dio xLix, 18, 6 to the effect that “Sextus was 
executed in the consulship of Lucius Cornificius and one Sextus 
Pompeius” (= 35 B.c.), the author should remark that “the date 
of the death of Sextus is not mentioned, but it must have fallen 
toward the end of 35” (p. 159). Perhaps he means by “date” 
the day and month, not the year. 

Dr. Hadas’ is a pedestrian Muse who picks her way carefully 
and thoughtfully through a dim maze of incomplete and uncer- 
tain information. He writes in the plain style, in keeping with 
his sober and deliberate treatment of his material. But by the firm 
comprehension and sound judgment that he has brought to his 
research he has made of his book a valuable contribution to the 
clearer understanding of Roman history in the third quarter of 
the first century before Christ. 

Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


E. K. Rano, A Walk to Horace’s Farm: Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company (1930). Pp. xi + 78, with 42 illustrations. 
$2.50. 

Lovers of the undying Horace, and in particular those who 
have trod the sacred soil of the Valley of the Licenza in the 
Sabine Hills from Vico Varo to the precipitous hamlet of Licenza 
(hanging cuticula dentium, as it were, to its native crags) and 
have gazed with veneration upon the alleged sites of the poet’s 
country house and tramped the stony trails leading to all the 
quasi B(1l)andusian springs, will read with delight and profit 
this lively, entertaining, brief but comprehensive addition to 
the peripatetics of literature. 

In the small compass of seventy-five octavo pages Professor 
Rand has told the story, so far as it is now known, of Horace’s 
Sabine estate, modus agri non ita magnus. From De Sanctis 
and De Chaupy, in the seventeen-sixties, from a dozen or more 
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who since then have written on the subject either in scholarly 
fashion or with a light and imaginative touch, and from the 
latest and most extensive treatise of Lugli,’ at present the stand- 
ard work, the author has drawn such material for his narrative 
as he required to supplement his own ripe scholarship and keen 
observation. 

This little volume is greatly enriched by forty-two illustrations, 
consisting of reproduced photographs, maps, and plans of the 
Villa — which latter we Horatians (the present reviewer speaks 
for himself and probably for many others) profoundly hope was 
the Villa. But as we are well aware, homines indagant, di soli 
patefaciunt. Rand argues convincingly in favor of the will-to- 
believe hypothesis, if we may call it that, though it is much more. 
The site we like best, the one, too, that seems to fit most closely 
the poet’s own scattered allusions (e.g. Epist. 1, 16), really must 
be the spot of spots. Esto. No exception can be taken, nobis 
iudicibus, to the author’s verdict regarding the Capo le Volte site. 

Told with a delicate humor that will elicit smiles is the author’s 
story (pp. 61-70) of his search for the Bandusian spring. Ex- 
ploration of the Cascata and the Fonte dei Ratini (cf. maps 49 
and 54) had proved unproductive of definite conviction. Is it 
either? The question is put to the excellent Signor who guards 
the Villa. “Neither,” he says. It is the source of a stream up the 
cleft of the Fosso delle Chiuse (map 8). Very well. Rand will 
see it and believe; custos locutus est: causa finita est. Up the 
Fosso he goes. Pseudo-Bandusiae in abundance. But the real and 
only spot is missed, so the Guardian informs him on his return! 
But was it the original Bandusia? /s there one? In two millen- 
niums what can Nature not do to herself? Was Horace thinking 
of some Venusian, and not Sabine, watercourse, when Odes 11, 
13 flowed from his stylus? “Doubting is not unpleasant,” ob- 
serves the author (p. 70); and we quite agree. ‘““Now that both 
the North Pole and the South have been touched, perhaps we 
should rather be thankful that one mystery is still beyond the 
reach of the explorer — the Fountain of Blandusia.”’ 


1G. Lugli, La Villa Sabina di Orazio: Rome, Monumenti Antichi XXXI 
(1926). 
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A charming narrative this. The unclassical traveler who has 
never visited the Sabine valley will be able to visualize it in 
large measure from the tale here told and from the illustrations, 
and will enjoy the author’s clear and untechnical description of 
the ruined Villa, large sections of which have been quite recently 
opened up; while the classical traveler, especially if he has been 
there before, will experience again something of that wonderful 
thrill he felt when first he saw Digentia’s waters, the slopes of 
Lucretilis, the idyllic haunts of a universal poet of many yester- 
days, of today, and, doubtless, of several tomorrows. 


CHICAGO Payson S. WiLp? 


WALTER RAymMonp AcarD, The Greek Tradition in Sculpture: 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press (1930). Pp. x-+59, with 
34 illustrations. $3. 

This discussion of Greek sculpture and its influence upon sub- 
sequent sculpture is No. 7 of the Johns Hopkins studies in archae- 
ology. The subject is treated under six chapter heads: “Greek 
Sculpture” (pp. 1-17), “The Sculpture of Rome” (18-24), “The 
Lingering Tradition” (25-29), “The Renaissance’ (30-35), 
“Classicism and Neoclassicism” (36-40), and “The Modern Debt 
to Greek Sculpture’ (41-50). 

The résumé of Greek sculpture (Chapter I), emphasizing its 
character as a community art and setting forth its technical prog- 
ress and aesthetic significance, is a keenly appreciative account of 
the art and affords a foundation for the discussion that follows. 

The brief review of Roman sculpture serves a similar purpose, 
and the domination of Greek influence is easily shown. The evi- 
dences for the Middle Ages and the Far East — the subject of the 
Chapter — are sporadic and difficult to trace, but later inves- 





1Mr. Wild is himself the author of The Valley and Villa of Horace, an 
interesting volume published in 1915 by the Chicago Literary Club with several 
illustrations from photographs by O. F. Long of Northwestern University. 
Spelling Bandusian with an / is one of Professor Rand’s little jokes. I wish 
also to register my opinion that in spite of the illustrations $2.50 is a large 
price for so small a book. — R. C. F. 
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tigations and archaeological discoveries are furnishing ever clear- 
er proofs of Greek influence. 

An abundance of Greek and Roman influence is found in the 
period of the Renaissance, and is traced through Donatello, 
Michelangelo, Ghiberti, the della Robbias, and Goujon. 

In Chapter V the discussion of the Classicism and Neoclassi- 
cism of the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries, when sculp- 
ture was characterized by a servile apprenticeship to Greek and 
Roman forms without their spirit, introduces for rather critical 
comment Canova, Thorwaldsen, Dannecker, and the early Amer- 
ican sculptors, Greenough, Powers, and Crawford. The baroque 
revolt, typified in Bernini, and the extravagant rococo were 
broken down by the enthusiasm that followed the unearthing of 
many ancient bronzes and marbles in Italy and the bringing to 
the British Museum of the Elgin Marbles. Thus the way was 
paved (Chapter VI) for the truer Greek tradition in modern 
sculpture. Prominent among the sculptors of the modern classi- 
cal revival, which Professor Agard regards as closer to the actual 
Greek spirit than any other adaptation, are Rodin, Meunier, 
Bourdelle, Maillol, and Saint-Gaudens. The last paragraph in 
the book expresses the hope that the influence of these modern 
Hellenists will be important in forming the taste of the days to 
come and that sculpture may become again a community art as 
in the days of Phidias. This would be to realize the saying of 
Rodin when he stood before the Hera of Samos: “We shall re- 
turn to that art of good health; it will be the art of the days to 
come” (p. 43). 

Agard’s enthusiasm for the work of Meunier, Rodin’s con- 
temporary, leads him to declare (p. 44) that his Stevedore is 
worthy to stand beside the “Theseus” of the Parthenon —a bit 
strong in the light of the glowing passage (p. 15) on the “The- 
seus,’ where he exclaims, “Here is sculpture in capital letters!’ 

In connection with the chapter on “The Lingering Tradition” 
many will recall the evidence for Greek influence in Chinese and 
Japanese sculpture shown by Garrett Chatfield Pier in his lecture 
on “Masterpieces of Chinese and Japanese Art” given before the 
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societies of the Archaeological Institute of America in 1915, 
after his return from several years in the Orient purchasing 
antiques for the Metropolitan Museum. His Temple Treasures 
of Japan (New York, F. F. Sherman, 1914) might well have 
been included in the Bibliography. 


The book is a valuable contribution, well written and attrac- 
tive enough in appearance. The thirty-four full-page illustrations 
are well selected but could have been better reproductions. For 
other illustrations copious footnote references are made to Miss 
Richter’s The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929) and to the University Prints. On account of 
the brevity of the treatment the reader needs an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the field to start with, or to have at hand a man- 
ual like Chase and Post’s A History of Sculpture (Harper and 
Brothers, 1924). 


W. S. EsBErsoue 
CoRNELL COLLEGE E 


ALEX. Patuis, The = Rhapsody of the Iliad, Annotated: New 
York, Oxford University Press (1930). Pp. 107. $1.50. 

The author of this book finds little to please him, and he 
emends or deletes most of the verses of the eighteenth book of 
the /liad. The laws of meter, of grammar, of sense, or the reading 
of manuscripts mean nothing to him. It is hard to begin to pick 
out errors in such a work, for it contains hardly anything else. 
Such ignorance of life, of grammar, of vocabulary has surely 
rarely found a printer. 


A messenger from the gods urges Achilles to arise and throw 
aside his indifference with these words (vs. 178): Gva, pnd’ Ett 
xeio0, where the last word is emended to xdé#noo, on the ground 
that xeipat “signifies to be stretched out on the ground or to be 
dead, whereas the context demands the sense to sit idly by.”” That 
is just the meaning of xeiwot and its compounds; cf. the first 
words of Callinus, néxous ted xataxeiod_e, probably based on this 
very passage. 


He would remove the word G@yxviduntis from vs. 293 “as too 
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derogatory to apply to Zeus’’; but it is never applied to Zeus in 
Homer, either here or anywhere else. 

He objects to the use of xapdueotda (vs. 341, where it means to 
“acquire by labor”) on the ground that xdpvw “signifies to make 
by hand.” Homer abounds in such phrases as xdpvew yvia, Exov 
xdivet, dooe Exanov, and many kindred expressions. In later times 
ti xduvete ; became the usual words of greeting. 

Vs. 492 tells how the bridal parties conducted brides from 
their chambers (&% dahauov). Our author changes these two 
words to &% xéxhov and translates them, “after the ceremony of 
covering the bride with the veil.’’ No one who has the slightest 
feeling for Greek would ever suggest these two words or such a 
translation. If those words had been in Homer their only mean- 
ing could have been, ‘they took the bride and left her clothing 
behind.’ 

The star, however, in this galaxy is the note to vs. 410 and 
the emendations. This verse describes how the mighty figure of 
Hephaestus moved from his anvil, when starting to meet Thetis: 
ax’ axnovétoio réhwQ atyntov avéoty, which is thus emended: az’ 
axnotéteo meAdQiov Gxov avioty. This gives a succession of eight 
short syllables, which is bad enough; but wait for the note! 
“Lifted the ponderous anvil from its block to place it tidily in its 
proper place.” The proper, the tidy, place for an anvil is on the 
anvil-block; and to put it elsewhere would be as absurd as to 
move the cellar or the doors, just to make things tidy. 

The scene which describes (vss. 546f) the ploughmen turn- 
ing at the end of the furrow, where they were refreshed with 
wine, is emended “‘to make sense,’ and here is the sense: ‘“The 
manuscripts assume that the wine was offered repeatedly, where- 
as it was offered only when the ploughers reached the end of the 
field, therefore once.” Just think of a field in which the ploughers 
turned but a single furrow! Any field anywhere in Greece must 
have been so small that the ploughmen could move from one end 
to the other many times in a day, certainly twice every hour. Yet 
he emends a simple passage in Homer, simply because he has no 
conception of ploughing! 
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To the word iegds (vs. 509) he makes the comment, “en- 
closed.’”’ This word is applied to fish, to a chariot, to many things, 
in none of which can it mean “enclosed.”’ 

He always tries to make Gga mean “immediately,” a thing it 
never means. It is always a shrug of the shoulders, a literary 
wink. 

He emends the last words of vs. 500: avaiveto pndév éhéodat, 
and prints therefor avaiveto uy xev doéoat, thus ending the verse 
with an iambus and putting a xév with an infinitive where it 
does not belong. He translates it “refused to be reconciled,” 
which, of course, would have no xev. 

Somehow I like the = we have better than this new = created 
by Alex. Pallis. 

Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Mary Miuis Patrick, The Greek Sceptics: New York, Colum- 
bia University Press (1929). Pp. xxi+339. $4.50. 

The aim of this book is to give a summary of the development 
of Greek Scepticism and to place it in the history of philosophy. 
Miss Patrick has attained her first object: she has given us a 
very full account of Greek sceptical theories which should cer- 
tainly be useful to students of philosophy, especially as no other 
such complete statement is, so far as I am aware, available in 
English. The three periods of Scepticism, viz., that of Pyrrho 
and Timon with its complete éxoyy, or suspension of judgment, 
about the possibility of knowledge, the more dogmatic denial 
of such a possibility in the Academy, and the return to a more 
organized body of Pyrrhonic doctrines from Anaesidemus to 
Sextus Empiricus, closely connected with the empirical school of 
medicine, are clearly and vividly brought before us. Inevitably 
many names have to be mentioned that are little more than names 
to us and indeed did not, in all probability, deserve to be more; 
but the great men, Pyrrho, Arcesilaus, Carneades, and Anaeside- 
mus, with Sextus Empiricus as our main authority, stand out 
well. The suggestion that Anaesidemus could follow Heraclitus 
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without conscious inconsistency is well worked out, though a 
clearer distinction might perhaps have been made between Hera- 
clitus himself and his distant followers. 

But when she attempts to estimate the permanent value of 
Scepticism and to trace its connection with other schools of 
thought, the author lays herself open to grave criticism and 
makes generalizations which are highly questionable. She tends 
to exaggerate throughout the positive side of the Sceptic’s creed 
and to identify it with the scientific spirit because both imply a 
conviction of the purely relative value of all human knowledge. 
But the Sceptics put all the emphasis on the relativity, not on the 
value; it is true that they did not deny that one day a criterion 
of truth might be found, but they clearly discouraged the mental 
perturbations which must accompany research.* Further, as has 
been well said,’ “the immense part which the working hypothesis 
has played in modern science was far from his [the Sceptic’s] 
thought.” The working hypothesis derives, moreover, not from 
Pyrrho, but from Plato; and Scepticism cannot be equated with 
healthy philosophic doubt. The author is thus led to exaggerate 
considerably the influence of Scepticism at the time of the revival 
of learning in Europe. 

So also with its relation to other Greek philosophies: the rapid 
survey of philosophy from Thales to Pyrrho (a difficult under- 
taking in any case within very limited space) is misleading in 
parts. The epistemological theories of Plato and Aristotle are not 
taken into account, although it seems clear that the whole point 
of Scepticism was whether we must be satisfied with 56Ea, or can 
attain émotyjuyn. Socrates is given his due place, but he is lumped 
together with the Sophists, from whom even Protagoras is 
scarcely differentiated; yet he, surely, is of cardinal importance 
in this connection. Far too much is made of Democritus as a 
forerunner of Scepticism; he is hailed as the great scientist of 
antiquity, a common delusion. Now that the world is getting be- 
yond the atomic theory, it should be recognized that both Anaxag- 


1 Cf. especially Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypotupos. 1, 6. 
2Cf. E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1913), 127. 
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oras and the later Pythagoreans were as good scientists as he, 
and that the scientific method was first formulated not by Democ- 
ritus but by Plato, whose Timaeus is, with all its faults, the great 
scientific saga of the fourth century. Also, when Democritus 
denied the trustworthiness of the senses (a doctrine which, of 
course, he by no means originated), he probably only meant that 
the one and only reality, the atoms, was beyond their reach.* A 
good deal of space is devoted to the quarrels of the Sceptical 
schools with the Stoics, but the Epicureans are neglected; and 
Miss Patrick tells us (p. 33) that the name of Epicurus “stands 
in all languages for a definite type of thinking” without even a 
hint that the type of thinking, if it can be called that, for which it 
stands, is not Epicurean. 

I add a few examples of unguarded statements: on p. 4 we are 
told that the Greeks “visualized a group of gods and goddesses to 
whom the creation of all that exists in heaven and earth could be 
traced. It was to a certain extent a religion of nature, for nature 
controlled even the gods and goddesses. It followed, therefore, 
that he who could best develop his natural powers was the most 
godlike.” But the Greek gods were not creators, and “nature” 
(is this a reference to the scales of Zeus?) is a misleading term. 
Later (p. 292) we find: “The beginning of free speculation in 
Italy reminds us of its development in Early Greek Philosophy, 
as in both cases it was introduced by the poets. The role played 
by Sappho [sic], Xenophanes and Empedocles in Greece was re- 
peated by Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio in Italy.” But as Burnet 
has said,* “the only Greek philosophers who ever wrote philos- 
ophy in verse were . . . Parmenides and Empedocles,” and even 
they cannot be said to have introduced it. Oriental influence on 
the beginnings of Greek philosophy is asserted as a well-known 
fact, instead of a doubtful theory; and the case made for Indian 
influence on Pyrrho is a poor one, as the author admits. When, 

8 Cf. Cyril Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus: Oxford, University 
Press (1928), 177-85. 

*Cf. John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy?: London, Black (1908), 195; 


see also Introduction for a discussion of oriental influence at the birth of 
Greek philosophy. 
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on p. 103, Plato is said to be a Dogmatic, Socrates a Sceptic, we 
should be told that this is a rough and ready generalization of 
Cicero’s and that the whole question of their relationship is a 
highly controversial one. Nor is it true that “Unfortunately, no 
attention was paid to science in the Academy.”’ Mathematics and 
astronomy cannot be meant to be included, but even of natural 
science the statement is probably too sweeping.® 

Throughout the book, the continual change from big type to 
small in the text is irritating, especially as such small type some- 
times gives information meant for the general reader, sometimes 
matters for the specialist, so that neither class of reader can pass 
it by. Also there are a great number of unnecessary footnotes, as 
when even the statement that the schools of Plato and Isocrates 
were already in existence when the Lyceum was founded is sup- 
ported by a reference to A. E. Taylor’s Aristotle and His 
Predecessors. Anyone who was not aware of that fact would be 
willing to accept it on the author’s own authority. Here and 
there, too, a reference that might have been helpful has not been 
given. 

These last points are matters of detail, and it will be noticed 
that all my more important criticisms are connected with the re- 
lation between Scepticism and other schools of philosophy. The 
book, then, should be read as a sound statement of the develop- 
ment of Greek Scepticism; but for an impartial statement of its 
ultimate importance, its antecedents, and subsequent influence the 
student will have to go elsewhere. 

G. M. A. GRuBE 
Trinity COLLEGE 
UNnIvErsIty oF Toron'TO 


5 Cf. G. C. Field, Plato and His Contemporaries: London, Methuen and Co. 
(1930), 40-43. 
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[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperi- 
enced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with 
matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center 
and distributing point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. 
Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Con- 
tributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest 
devices, methods, and materials are requested. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Word Ancestry 

There are two Latin verbs, one a stronger form of the other, 
that mean “to turn,” and they give us many English words — 
too many for all of them to be mentioned here. These verbs are 
vertere, versum, and versare, versatum. A little attention given to 
the prepositional prefixes used in their English derivatives will 
make the meanings of most of them obvious. Yet there are funny 
little twists in some of them. It is easy enough to see that when 
you reverse your engine you turn it back, and that when you re- 
vert to anything you turn back to it. “Avert” means “to turn 
aside,’ and so does “divert,” but they are not interchangeable. 
You might by quick action avert an accident ; but if you wished to 
divert your friends you might tell them an amusing story, which 
would turn them aside from their sober thoughts and occupations. 

A versatile person was once thought of as one who could be 
turned from one thing to another — who was fickle or unstable. 
But that meaning is obsolete; and now a versatile person is 
thought of as one who can turn himself to a number of different 
things, who is capable in many ways. 

But how does “conversation” come to mean “talk’’? It didn’t 
always. Conversatio means literally “a turning around together,” 
i.e. a mingling (of human beings). From that, by a short step, 
it comes to signify “a mode of living,” “conduct.” ‘“Conver- 
sation’”’ was so used by the translators of St. Paul. But how can 
people mingle, or live, or conduct themselves without talking? 
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They can’t, and so “conversation” now means “talk’’ oftener than 
it means anything else. 

An anniversary is the turning of the year (annus). When the 
year completes its circuit your birthday comes again. 

Did you ever run across “tergiversation”? It means “turning 
the back” (tergum). To evade or to refuse to meet squarely an 
issue or a difficulty is to turn one’s back upon it. This is ter- 
giversation. 

And lastly, what is the universe? Universus means “turned 
into one.” When we think of all parts of creation as belonging 
together, as constituting a whole, we have our universe. 


Wiuus A. ELLs 
LOMBARD, ILL. 


Random Notes on Words, Continued 

In Volume xxiv of the CLAssicaL JOURNAL there appeared in 
this department “Random Notes on Words” and “Notes on Syn- 
tax” prepared by S. E. Stout of Indiana University. It is with 
pleasure that we announce that Dean Stout will again be a regu- 
lar contributor to these columns. His first note is on one of the 
Latin connectives. 


AUTEM 


Both Latin and Greek, especially the latter, use more particles and 
connectives than English. These are used to point out relations in 
thought which users of English do not fully feel or which we think are 
so adequately implied in the context that no connective is needed. The 
exact force of these particles and connectives in Latin is not quickly nor 
easily mastered, and they are especially bothersome to translators who 
feel obliged to insert an English word for each word of the original. 

The stock translations of autem are “moreover” and “however.” 
The second of these implies some opposition to the immediately pre- 
ceding thought; the former does not. It is a distinct achievement when 
a pupil discriminates in choosing between these two renderings of autem. 
The fact that both “moreover” and “however” function in different 
contexts to translate the same word autem shows that it is incorrect to 
say that even a slight adversative force is implied in or can be ex- 
pressed by autem. Such mild adversative force may be implied in a con- 
text in which autem is for a different reason the appropriate connective 
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in Latin. When the adversative force is stronger, autem is replaced by 
tamen or some other adversative particle. 


When a thought or a situation is presented which contains two or 
more constituent elements, the second element is marked by the use of 
autem, and each succeeding constituent coordinate element may be so 
marked. Autem is frequently omitted in Latin where it might have been 
appropriately used. When it is expressed in Latin it frequently happens 
that no word is required in translating into English, its force being 
rendered sufficiently and more artistically by the inflection of the 
speaker or by the order of the words in the written English; but usually 
the context will admit, occasionally even require, “moreover” or “how- 
ever.” It is good practice, autem (moreover, however), to use other 
renderings such as “too,” “while,” “on the other hand,” instead of 
these. 

An unusually extended illustration of the use of autem to mark the 
introduction of new elements of a composite picture is found in the 
description of the arrangement of the troops of the two sides for the 
battle of Thapsus (Caesar, De Bello Africo 59f): Scipio hoc modo 
aciem direxit. Collocabat in fronte suas et Iubae legiones, post eas 
AUTEM Numidas. . . . Elephantos dextro sinistroque cornu colloca- 
verat ..., post AUTEM elephantos . . . auxiliares substituerat. 
Caesaris AUTEM acies hoc modo fuit collocata. ... Habuit legionem 
decimam ... in media acie. In suo AUTEM dextro cornu e secunda acie 
veteranarum legionum partem ...collocaverat. Tertiam AUTEM aciem in 
sinistrum cornu contulerat. Most of the autem’s in the above passage 
should be omitted in an English translation. Autem might have been 
used after the first elephantos, and almost certainly would have been 
used if this word had followed cornu, the sentence then reading: In 
dextro AUTEM Sinistroque cornu elephantos collocaverat. .. . 

The second element of a syllogism is regularly introduced by autem. 
Bonum omne laudabile; laudabile AuTEM omne honestum; bonum igitur 
omne honestum (Cicero, De Finibus tv, 18, 48). 

This use of autem is closely related to a use of this word that seems 
to have escaped the observation of many recent authors of Latin for 
schools. When a thing has been mentioned or a strange term has been 
used which requires definition, explanation, or elaboration, autem is used 
with the new term in the explanatory sentence. Cognoscit non longe 
ex eo loco oppidum Cassivellauni abesse.... Oppidum autem Britanni 
vocant.... (Caesar, De Bello Gallico v, 21, 2f). This was no oppidum 


1This use of autem to pick up a term for further comment corresponds to 
a use of the Greek particle 8é. 
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in the usual Roman sense and therefore required explanation. Other 
examples are found in Caesar, B.C. 11, 24, 2f; B. G. 1v, 10, 3; and 
vir, 23, 1; and Cicero, Jn Cat. III, 4, 8. 


Pictures of Greece 
In the CLAssicaL JOURNAL xxIv (1929), 627{ was printed a 


list of recent magazine articles which contained illustrative ma- 
terial interesting to teachers and pupils of Latin and Greek, and 
in xxv1 (1931), 324 reference was made to an illustrated article 
bearing on the Vergil celebration in a recent issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine. Attention should now be called to another 
article in the same magazine Lv (1931), 649-721 dealing with 
Greece. It contains fifty-two illustrations, of which twenty-four 
pages are in full color. Especially interesting is the frontispiece 
showing the Parthenon with all the columns on the north side now 
in position, a task which was completed on May 17, 1930 under 
the direction of the Greek architect Balanos by the aid of Amer- 
ican funds. 


New Posters for the Latin Bulletin Board 
It is very important that any bulletin board be changed fre- 


quently, and the Latin bulletin board is no exception. Fresh, new 
posters, done in bright, clean colors, will attract a great deal of 
attention and can teach in a pleasant and arresting manner many 
facts about Latin and the Romans. 

Cardboard. Uniform sheets of light-weight poster cardboard, 
about 22” x 28”, selling for five cents each, are excellent for the 
purpose. The best shade is manila, since it lacks the glare of 
white, yet combines well with most colors. 

Lettering. For the chief headings on the posters, colored let- 
ters should be used. These may be bought in a stationery store, 
or may be cut from colored paper and pasted on. Smaller head- 
ings or explanations on the posters may be printed in ink. 

Pictures. Colorful pictures for the posters may be found in 
magazines or in the advertisements of publishing companies. For 
pictures of Rome write for lists to the Service Bureau for Clas- 
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sical Teachers, Washington Square College, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
SUBJECTS 

1. For the opening days of school, or for New Year’s week. 
Heading, DEXTRO PEDE! Below, pictures of pairs of feet, all 
with the right foot advanced. In large letters in ink, “Step into 
the New Year as the ancient Romans stepped into a new house.” 
At bottom, in large colored letters, RIGHT FOOT FIRST! 

2. Heading, SOME FLOWERS FROM GREEK AND 
LATIN ROOTS. Suggested color, gray-green. Rest of poster, 
colored pictures of flowers, from magazines or seed catalogues, 
with the origin of the name of each indicated in small lettering 
in ink. Some flowers that may be used: iris, primrose, cosmos, 
gladioli, poppy, orchid, nasturtium, delphinium, lily, aster, rose, 
chrysanthemum, etc. An unabridged dictionary will give the 


derivations. 
3. Heading, TIMES CHANGE. Paired pictures, each 
marked “THEN — AND Now.” Pairs: Roman chariot, automo- 


bile; American man, Roman in toga; trireme, modern steamer ; 
head of Greek girl, head of modern girl; fingers, forks ; model of 
Roman house, exterior of modern house; restoration of interior 
of Roman house, interior of American living-room; Roman girl, 
modern girl. At bottom, in ink, TEMPORA MUTANTUR ET 
NOS MUTAMURIN ILLIS. Colors to harmonize with pictures 
used. 

4. Heading, THEY BEAT US TO IT. Explanation below, 
in ink: “Things which we think are very modern but with which 
the Romans were familiar.’”’ Below, pictures of wedding cake, 
of an airship crossing the ocean (explanation, ‘“Transoceanic 
flights — not in aeroplanes, but with artificial wings; cf. the story 
of Daedalus and Icarus”), engagement ring, wedding ring, cos- 
metics, apartment house, swimming pool, channel swimmer (cf. 
the story of Leander), false teeth, paved highway, umbrella, box- 
ing bout, free public library, bobbed hair, floor lamp, luxurious 
bathroom. 


5. Heading, LATIN AND GREEK IN THE HOME. Beau- 
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tifully colored pictures from magazines, illustrating such deriva- 
tives from Latin as residence, vestibule, porch, solarium, linoleum, 
curtain, vase, table, kitchen, percolator, utensils, ceiling, cande- 
labrum, piano, couch, cabinet, frigidaire, towel, vacuum, radio, 
picture, polisher, laundry, carpet, etc., and from Greek, chair, 
desk, plate, pyrex, etc. 

6. Heading, ALMOST HALF OF THE STATES OF THE 
U. S. HAVE LATIN OR GREEK MOTTOES. Below, a map 
of the United States with these states colored to match the poster 
lettering. Below that, a list of the same states, their mottoes, and 
the translation of the mottoes. At bottom, “And over and above 
them all is the motto of the United States, E PLURIBUS 
UNUM, one [nation] of many [states].”’ 

7. Headings, GLIMPSES OF ETERNAL ROME; GLIMP- 
SES OF ATHENS, THE VIOLET CROWNED; GLIMPSES 
OF POMPEII, THE CITY OF THE DEAD, etc. Pictures of 
these cities below. Several “Glimpses” posters may be made. 

8. Heading, GOOD ROADS ABOUNDED IN ANCIENT 
ROME. Below, cross section of a Roman road, from any clas- 
sical dictionary. Parts marked. At bottom, “Many of them, 
now 2000 years old, are still in use.” 

9. Heading, SOME FOODS OF THE ROMANS. Heading 
for companion chart, SOME, FOODS WHICH THE ROMANS 
DID NOT HAVE. Facts from Johnston’s Private Life of the 
Romans : Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co. (1896), with colored 
pictures of foods from magazines, make these among the most 
attractive of our posters. Suggestions for the former poster: 
cheese, porridge, grapes, lettuce, pumpkins, peas, wine, rolls, 
eggs, peaches, ham, bacon, asparagus, cherries, beans, beef, mut- 
ton (with the note that such meat was eaten chiefly by the rich), 
carrots, celery, onions, garlic, figs, cauliflower, chicken, peacock, 
boar, sea foods, and nuts. For the second chart: butter, sugar, 
tea, oranges, lemons, potatoes, chocolate of all sorts, bananas, 
cocoanut, ice cream, tomatoes, pineapple, Indian corn, coffee, and 
puffed rice. 

10. Heading, in black, YOU ARE LATIN OR GREEK IN 
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EVERY BONE OF YOUR BODY. Pasted on below that, a 
big jointed skeleton of light cardboard (the kind sold in a ten-cent 
store at Halloween), with every bone marked. Cf. the CLASSICAL 
JouRNAL xxv (1930), 648-50. 

11. In red letters, with decorations of hearts and cupids: “Do 
you know that ST. VALENTINE was a Roman Christian of 
the third century? That he was martyred in Rome on February 
14? That the Roman festival of the LUPERCALIA came on 
February 15? That our VALENTINE DAY takes its name 
from the Christian saint, and its general character from the 
Roman festival? That CUPID was a Roman god?” 

12. In black, with a picture of a dagger, “CAESAR was 
assassinated March 15, 44 Bn.c. BEWARE THEXIDES OF 
MARCH!” 

13. In gold, “Rome WAS FOUNDED APRIL 21, 753 B.C.” 
Below, pictures of Alba Longa, the Palatine, etc. At bottom, 
FRE OIE OD oncencccveccaseentens (the day of the week), we celebrate 
one th birthday.” 

14. With a picture of Juno. “ON MARCH FIRST came the 
MATRONALIA, the Roman MATRONS’ FESTIVAL, on 
which gifts were given to mothers. It was the original MOTH- 


ERS’ DAY. LILLIAN B. LAWLER 


HuNTER COLLEGE 
New York, N. Y. 


Greek Mythology for Small Children — and Others 

Everyone is familiar with the way in which Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in Tanglewood Tales and The Wonder Book made the 
tales of old Greek mythology available for an audience of chil- 
dren. Greek Tales for Tiny Tots is a similar undertaking, but 
primarily intended for still younger children; yet it has a large 
appeal also for children of a larger growth, even college pro- 
fessors. It was written by John Raymond Crawford and illus- 
trated by Pauline Avery Crawford and published by the Public 
School Publishing Company of Bloomington, IIl., in 1929. Price 
$1.50. In 83 pages it contains 25 stories, of which two deal with 
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Romulus and Remus and with Camilla. The authors state their 
purpose in the following words: 

We do not believe that little Pericles at four or little Alcibiades at 
five had begun getting the myths direct from Homer and the dramatists. 
We venture to suppose that it was some dark-eyed Aglaia in the nursery 
who gave the youngsters of old Greece their first introduction to the 
lore of their race — and that informally, colloquially, in much her own 
language and manner, and with here and there a touch of her own in- 
vention. 

A Pronouncing List at the end makes the book useful even to 
those who are not already acquainted with the Greek names. A 
sample of the style may be seen from the opening paragraph of 
the second tale, entitled “The Girl Who Wanted to Peek’’: 

Once upon a time, when the world was still young and nobody knew 
what trouble meant, there was a little girl with bobbed hair. And her 
name was Pandora. And she always wanted to peek. If there was ever 
anything that especially oughtn’t to be peeked at, that was the very 
thing she always did peek at, if she possibly could. She ought to have 
been exterminated on the spot, but she wasn’t. Peeky little girls usually 
live to a ripe old age. But they never marry! 


Vergilian Woodcuts 

Old editions of Vergil often contained woodcuts of great value 
which necessarily are not readily accessible to most teachers. 
Accordingly the Vergilian celebration has produced a by-product 
of distinct value by causing the publication of some of these in 
separate form. The smaller one is Bulletin XX, published by the 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, now at New York Uni- 
versity, under the title “Pictures from Old Editions of Vergil’s 
Works.” It contains sixteen pages and sells for 50c. The other 
reproduces fourteen woodcuts from Sebastian Brant’s Virgil, 
which was published at Strassburg in 1502, under the title De- 
scensus Averno. For this Anna Cox Brinton of Mills College 
wrote a foreword and elucidated the illustrations. The collection 
is published at Stanford University Press and sells for $3.50 


postpaid. 
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By Royce REGINCKLIF 
Nulliusinterest University 


Oftentimes the more interesting and piquant incidents of large 
gatherings never get into print or find any durable record, being 
passed along merely by oral tradition for a few brief generations 
of scholars. Such, e.g., was Dean Laing’s description, at the Cin- 
cinnati meetings in December, 1927, of a controversy over the 
Ovidian authorship of poems in the Vergilian Appendix as a 
“dog fight.’ 

At the recent meetings in lowa City Professor Scott reported 
that he heard a stranger at the headquarters hotel, who inquired 
the meaning of “Philological’’ on a poster, receive the answer: 
an interesting conflation of two familiar 





“Search my onions” 
colloquialisms. An eminent papyrologist, also, will not soon be 
allowed to forget that he was corrected by a woman in the audi- 
ence for using the phrase “seven months old baby”’ in translating 
a Greek document when he meant “seven-month baby.”’ 

At the Tuesday evening banquet six postprandial speakers dis- 
cussed “The Characteristics of a Scholar” under the headings of 
the following acrostic: 


Vision (John A. Scott) 
Enthusiasm (Ralph V. D. Magoffin) 
Research (Joseph W. Hewitt) 
Ginger (Louis E. Lord) 
Industry (Frederick W. Shipley) 
Literature (Gordon J. Laing). 


Dean Laing, who is a pronounced Virgilian as is to be expected 


1 Defined by Webster’s International Dictionary of the English Language as 
“any crude mixture. .. .” 
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of a former Canadian, drily remarked that it was the first time 
he had seen “enthusiasm” spelled with an “i.” 

On the same occasion the toastmaster rendered a service by 
resurrecting a poem which Keith Preston wrote for a meeting 
of the Chicago Classical Club on February 21, 1920. Since it 
does not appear in his published works and will be appreciated 
by many readers, it is printed here by special permission of the 
editors-in-chief, who do not usually accept verse for publication 


in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL: 





AN ODE IN TIME OF EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
A Lesson from Livy 


Behold, a parable I bring you, 
Of Roman Manlius I sing you, 
Who kept the Roman citadel 
And yet contrived to slumber well, 
Not even setting a Big Ben 
(Alarms were not invented then), 
Cool as a cucumber, I wis, 

(Then quaintly called a cucumis). 


But, lest you think him negligent, 
On every last precaution bent, 
Before he went to hit the hay 
He set the geese for break of day; 
Waked by their intermittent cackle, 
He sallied out and made his tackle, 
Spilling the giddy Gauls in rows 
Like silly little dominoes. 





Now we that keep the Roman creed 

‘ ‘ j 
Like him can take our nap at need; 
And though the enemy be near, 
We need no geese inside. 


This is the secret I disclose: 
The augurs of our hated foes 
Are impotent in war or peace 
Without a following of geese. 
They never stir in peace or war 
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But what a cackle goes before, 
A kind of “Hail! the gang’s all here! 
Columbia Teachers’ College cheer !” 


Coached by the clamors of this claque, 
They sacrifice surprise attack ; 

And while these birds are with them still, 
They shall not storm our Sacred Hill! 


-—— ff —- - 


Teachers of Latin who have been discouraged with backward 
pupils may perhaps find encouragement in the statement of 
David Starr Jordan, formerly president of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, as recorded in School and Society xxx1u (January 3, 
1931), 22. He says that he had a boy at Stanford so deficient in 
English as to make graduation a matter of doubt. “As this young- 
ster seemed to have other requirements of a useful citizen we gave 
him a diploma, anyway. His name was Herbert Hoover.’”’ Some 
people, but not among the readers of the CLAsstcaL, JOURNAL, we 
hope, may find an explanation of this backwardness in the fact, 
which is pointed out in a different connection by a writer in the 
Chicago Tribune for January 7, 1931, that there are thirteen let- 
ters in Herbert Hoover’s name, a misfortune which he shares 
with Woodrow Wilson and Warren Harding, whereas there are 
fourteen letters in Abraham Lincoln and Calvin Coolidge. The 
same writer points out also that the integers in 1930 add up to 
thirteen, which is said to have been true of only 148 years since 
the beginning of the Christian era and will not recur until 2029. 
There must be some comfort in being superstitious, since a ready 
explanation is always at hand, if one only looks hard enough, for 
everything that happens. 

— 


What should a Latin or Greek professor look like? In the 
Chicago Tribune for January 11, 1931, Genevieve Forbes Her- 
rick describes Justice Sutherland of the U. S. Supreme Court as 
“having whiskers and looking not unlike a New England 
preacher or a professor of classical languages.” ‘Geno’ was a 
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Latin major at Northwestern University, but she never worked 
under a classical teacher there who wore a beard; for that she 
would have had to go back to an earlier generation. Recently a 
university professor in introducing a colleague to an audience 
said that no one would ever suspect by looking at him that he 
was a professor of classics but rather a banker or successful 
book-maker! I suppose that the most convincing answer to my 
question could be found by forming a composite of the individuals 
pictured in this issue who were among those present at the Christ- 
mas meetings in Iowa City. So far as whiskers at least are con- 
cerned, they are, in the hackneyed phrase, “‘conspicuous by their 


absence.” 
— 


According to a syndicated article in the newspapers, the height 
of the average high-school graduate is an inch and a half shorter 
than was the case seven years ago, if the graduate was a boy; 
and an inch and a half taller, if a girl. The report would seem to 
be garbled but brings to mind the “weaker sex” as applied to 
women. To the writer, who in a series of college environments 
has seen the widows of former colleagues often surviving their 
mates by years and years and few widowers on the faculty or the 
retired list, the customary application of this phrase seems far 
from felicitous. He is inclined to think that in many ways women 
show more courage, determination, capacity to endure hardships, 
and staying powers than do their rivals. It is interesting to note 
that the ancient mythology saw this situation in a truer light. 
The first men were made by Prometheus out of /imus, each an 
independent creation and of course without the power of repro- 
ducing his kind. But Pandora, the first woman, was made at 
Jupiter’s command by the divine blacksmith Vulcan — presum- 
ably out of more durable materials. There is more than mere 
allegory here. 





























Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of lowa, lowa City, la., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Tacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 
date. ] 

Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 

Farrar and Rinehart of New York City have recently published 
(1930) a new version of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata by Gilbert Seldes, who 
dedicated it “to the gentlest, wisest, and most generous of collaborators, 
Aristophanes.” This version received over forty performances in Phila- 
delphia, over two hundred in New York City, and at the time of writing 
is in its tenth week in Chicago. In the Chicago Tribune for November 
30, 1930, Mr. Seldes wrote as follows: “It is the longest run this play 
has ever had. It is in all probability the longest run that any Greek play 
has ever had. It is the longest revival that any classic has had in New 
York for generations. It is a longer run than any play of Shakespeare’s 
has had in New York, just doubling the run of John Barrymore’s 
Hamlet when he was at the height of his fame. There are only two 
available explanations for the success of any play. One is that it is 
terrible, and the other that it is magnificent. I would rather not suggest 
that Lysistrata is a greater play than Hamlet, and I am sure that it is 
not quite so bad a play as Abie’s Irish Rose, whose length of run it ap- 
parently intends to emulate. Perhaps it really combines the best qualities 
of both.” 

Since the original is not long enough to occupy the time expected on 
the commercial stage of today, the adapter has added many scenes not 
in the original, and it would be interesting to know what the “gentlest 
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of collaborators” might think about these additions. There has been a 
good deal of discussion as to whether its present vogue is antiquarian, 
archaeological, literary, or libidinous, but Mr. Seldes thinks that “the 
play has nothing in common with pornography.” One interesting feature 
of the performance is that the actors accent Lysistrata on the penult, 
which “scholars assure us may well have been the Greek way of saying 
the name” (p. xiii). Of course there is no doubt that this is where the 
Greek (pitch) accent fell; but the scholars of the Renaissance, to whom 
Latin was the /ingua franca, naturally transliterated and accented accord- 
ing to the Roman system Greek proper names which they had occasion 
to mention in their Latin, and this practice was taken over for the most 
part into English. The adapter defends the penult accent, which seems 
to be unfortunate, on the basis that “the usual pronunciation would have 
resulted in a series of hisses.” 


University of California 

William A. Merrill, professor emeritus of Latin at the University of 
California in Berkeley, died December 21, 1930. He was born at New- 
buryport, Mass., September 14, 1860, received his A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from Amherst and obtained the doctorate at Ohio University. He was 
professor of Latin at the University of California since 1894 and in 
1924-25 was Annual Professor at the American Academy in Rome. His 
best-known works are Latin Hymns (1904) and editions of Lucretius 
(1906 and 1917). He was best known for his writings dealing with 
Lucretius. 


Christmas Meetings 

The annual meetings of the American Philological Association and 
the Archaeological Institute of America were held at lowa City Decem- 
ber 29-31, 1930, and the program of papers was presented substantially 
as already printed in the CrasstcaL JournaL. The registracions 
amounted to 160; and the physical conditions, including the weather, 
were almost ideal. For the Institute R. V. D. Magoffin was reelected 
president, and Albert Billheimer secretary. In the Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, Henry W. Prescott of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; vice-presidents, Ivan M. Linforth of the University 
of California and Campbell Bonner of the University of Michigan; and 
secretary-treasurer, Joseph W. Hewitt of Wesleyan University; with 
LeRoy C. Barret, Roy C. Flickinger, Elizabeth H. Haight, Austin M. 
Harmon, Marbury B. Ogle, William A. Oldfather, and Berthold L. UIl- 
man as additional members of the Executive Committee. At the meeting 
of the Advisory Council of the American Academy at Rome John G. 
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Winter of the University of Michigan was elected chairman and Rodney 
P. Robinson of the University of Cincinnati secretary. The following 
were appointed to the Classical Jury: John C. Rolfe, Jefferson Elmore, 
Alice Walton, Duane R. Stuart, Berthold L. Ullman, W. A. Oldfather, 
Roy C. Flickinger, Clarence P. Bill, and Lily R. Taylor. The place of 
meeting for 1931 was not definitely decided, but will probably be Phila- 
delphia. 


Summer School in Greece 

The Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens has decided to place greater emphasis upon its summer session 
and to provide systematic instruction for classical students who wish to 
spend part of their summer vacation in Greece. The summer session is 
to be made an integral part of the work of the School and the students 
are to be given all the privileges of the unusual facilities which the 
School can place at their disposal. In 1931 the summer session will open 
on July 6 and close on August 15. 


The work will consist of as detailed a study as possible of the monu- 
ments of Athens and Attica, including Aegina, Eleusis, Marathon, 
Sunium, and Rhamnus. Two extended trips will be taken by automobile. 
The northern trip will include Eleutherae, Platea, Thebes, Chaeronea, 
Orchomenos, Gla, Delphi, Larissa, Thermopylae, Chalcis, Eretria, and 
Tanagra. The trip to the Peloponnesus will include Corinth, Nemea, 
Mycenae, Argos, Tiryns, Epidaurus, Tegea, Megalopolis, Bassae, Sparta, 
Messene, and Olympia. At the close of the session there will be an optional 
excursion to Crete. Students will be assigned topics for investigation and 
report. Those who present satisfactory reports and who pass an examina- 
tion on the work of the session will be recommended for six semester 
hours of credit. 


The climate of Greece during the summer is not unsuited for such 
work as will be undertaken. The heat is not oppressive except at midday, 
when all activity is suspended. The nights are cool and refreshing. With 
such ideal living conditions as will be afforded in Loring Hall it is 
literally true that a summer’s work can be done in Greece with less dis- 
comfort than in most places in the United States. 


A charge of $50 will be made for tuition. Board and room at Loring 
Hall will be furnished at the lowest possible figure, and the expense of 
the trips will not be excessive. It is hoped that the entire expense will 
not exceed $500, including ocean passage. The Board of Directors have 
asked Louis E. Lord of Oberlin College to take charge of the session 
this summer, and further information can be obtained by addressing him 
at 272 Oak Street, Oberlin, O. 
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Iowa City 

In connection with the Christmas meetings, the two editors-in-chief 
of the CLassicaL JourNAL, Roy C. Flickinger of the University of Iowa 
and Arthur T. Walker of the University of Kansas, and the two regional 
editors, Russel M. Geer of Brown University and Arthur P. McKinlay 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, held two meetings for 
the discussion of CLAssicaL JouRNAL policies. This is said to have been 
the first meeting of the full Board since the present scheme of coopera- 
tion between the three regional Associations was adopted. 


Ohio Classical Conference 

The tenth annual meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference was held 
at Toledo on October 23-25, 1930, under the presidency of Wallace S. 
Elden of Ohio State University. The following papers were presented: 
“Papyrus as the Writing Material of the Ancient World” by Leo F. 
Miller of Pontifical College Josephinum; “The Prepositional Phrase, 
Adverbial or Attributive?” by Ruby Jane Etter of Lancaster High 
School ; “Ancient Books and Libraries” by Thelma M. Deacon of Parma; 
“The Influence of Horace on Robert Herrick” by Dorothy Angevine of 
Cedarville College; “Purposeful Activity as the Real Basis of Progress 
in the Study of Latin” by Fred S. Dunham of the University of Mich- 
igan; “Some First-Year Latin Books” by Iva M. Williams of Caldwell; 
“The Site of Caesar’s Victory over the Helvetians” (illustrated) by 
Harry Fletcher Scott of Ohio University; “Use of the Daylight Lantern 
in Teaching High-School Latin” (illustrated) by Martha W. Oliven- 
baum of West High School, Cleveland; “The Vergilian Cruise” by 
Dorothy M. Seeger of Rayen High School, Youngstown; “Forty Cen- 
turies of Glass-Making” (illustrated) by Blake-More Godwin of the 
Toledo Art Museum; “Vergil Through the Ages” by Marbury B. Ogle 
of Ohio State University; “The Military Strategy of Caesar” by B. H. 
DeVoe of Piqua; “On the Trail of Aeneas” (illustrated) by Victor D. 
Hill of Ohio University; “Literature and Life” by George Laughton of 
the First Congregational Church, Toledo; “The Teaching of Latin in 
New England” by Wallace S. Elden of Ohio State University; “The 
Experiences of a Novice” by Lucille Lee of Scienceville; “My Latin 
Club” by Cora Mohn of Clyde; “What I Have Found in Critic Teach- 
ing” by Dorothy M. Bell of Oberlin High School; and “Cicero and 
Roman Imitation” by Kenneth R. Evans of Columbus Academy. “The 
Trojan Legend” was performed by the Latin pupils of Libbey High 
School under the direction of Glenn R. Webster. Officers were elected 
for next year as follows: president, H. A. Scott of Ohio University; and 
secretary-treasurer, Leigh Alexander of Oberlin College. 
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Philadelphia Classical Society 
The Philadelphia Classical Society held its Fall Dinner at Memorial 


Hall, University of Pennsylvania, on Thursday evening, November 20, 
1930, with 110 members in attendance. The guest of honor was Torquato 
Carlo Giannini, Professor of Jurisprudence at the University of Rome, 
who delivered a brief but interesting talk on Vergil’s thorough acquaint- 
ance with the nautical lore of his day, as evidenced in the Aeneid. John 
C. Rolfe, head of the Latin Department at the University of Pennsyi- 
vania, related his experiences as one of the guides on the Vergilian 
Cruise; and George D. Hadzsits of the same institution, who recently 
returned from the American Academy of Classical Studies at Rome 
where he was the Annual Professor during 1929-30, spoke of the Acad- 
emy and its facilities for research work. 


St. Paul 


A program was presented in honor of the Bimillennium Vergilianum 
on October 15, 1930, at the College of St. Catherine. Vergilian pictures 
and posters adorned one side of the room, and on the other was a plaque 
of Vergil designed and cast for the occasion. Two classical students 
collaborated in drawing up original programs; these bore on the front 
a birthday cake on which was a solitary candle labeled “2000-Candle 
Power,” and below it the inscription “His Glory Has Shone for Two 
Thousand Years.” On the last page was a map on which was traced the 
route taken by Aeneas and his comrades from Troy to Italy. The exer- 
cises began with the singing of Tennyson’s ode “To Virgil.” Then differ- 
ent students gave short talks on Vergil’s influence, character, life, and 
works; between the talks slides and films were shown illustrating scenes 
from the Aeneid, poems were recited in the poet’s honor, and musical 
numbers were given dealing with classical themes. At the close of the 
last number there came from behind scenes a refrain of the Tennysonian 
song: “I salute thee Mantovano . . . wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever molded by the lips of man.” 


Salt Lake City 

The Bimillennium was celebrated at the East High School in Salt 
Lake City on December 5 and 6, 1930, by the presentation of Dido, the 
Phoenician Queen. The general chairman was Miss Rowe, assistant 
principal and former head of the Latin department; and Miss Van Pelt, 
who teaches Latin at East High School, was in charge of the antiquities. 
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[Compiled by Russel M. Geer, Brown University.] 
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Press (1930). Pp. viiit278. $4. 
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Houghton Mifflin Co. (1930). Pp. 71. $10. 
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Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press (1930). Pp. xvi + 293. $6. 
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Movement in American Letters: New York, Farrar and Rinehart 
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MackalL, J. W., The Aeneid, Edited with Introduction and Commen- 
tary: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1930). Pp. Ixxxviii + 532. $7. 

Oscoop, Cuar.eEs G., Boccaccio on Poetry: Princeton, University Press 
(1930). Pp. xlix + 212. $5. 
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1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLAssicaL JouRNAL 
in lowa City. 
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